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te & Skinner’s Makers and Defenders of Amer- 
- ica. 60 cents. Sixth Year 


_ ‘This collection of historical biographies traces the growth 
of our nation through the lives of its great leaders, men of 

thought whose ideas and policies established the present 
_ prosperity of our country. It sketches not only the lives of 
great statesmen and military heroes, but also biographies of 
» gome famous philanthropists and inventors, from 1759 to the 
“present time. The book is fully and attractively illustrated. 
Medes 


'e Guerber’s Story of Old France. 65 cents. Years 6-8 


A new historical reader which gives the story of France 
the earliest times down to the death of Louis XIV, lay- 
special stress upon the many interesting and picturesque 
yisodes in which the period abounds, as they are presented 
literature and art. The book is supplied with suitable 
ps, and with many illustrations, largely from photographs 
famous paintings, statues, and buildings. 


_ Farmer's Nature Myths of Many Lands. 45 cents. 
@ Years 3-4. 


Fifty-five myths taken from American, Asiatic, and 
‘European sources are here told in a manner to delight young 
‘children. They quicken the imagination and emotional facul- 

“ties, and stimulate interest in a great variety of ratural 
phenomena,—fire, wind, the seasons, the heavenly bodies, the 
land and sea, animals and plants. 


- Baldwin’s Stories of the King. 50cents. fears 5-8 

'™ These classic stories of King Arthur and his Knights of 

Pm the Round Table have here been rewritten in simple English 

for twentieth century children. They are so constructed as 

to form a complete connected narrative, wherein are related 

allthe most notable as well as the most pleasing legends of 

_ the King and the best of his fellowship. They are derived 

from a large variety of sources, and are attractively illus- 
trated. 





Baldwin’s Don Quixote for Young People. 
Years 5-7 


The most interesting passages of the famous novel of Cer- 
vantes are here rewritten for young people by one of the lead- 
ing authors of children’s books. Oare has been taken to re- 
tain the spirit and manner of the original, so far as it is pos- 
sible. The incidents chosen are those most often alluded to 
in modern literature, and they are told in a manner to elicit 
sympathy and admiration for the hero, The volume is at- 
tractively illustrated with sixty original drawings. 


50 cents. 


James Otis’s Colonial Series. 


Mary of Plymouth Richard of Jamestown 
Ruth of Boston Peter of New Amsterdam 
Stephen of Philadelphia Calvert of Maryland 


Each, 35 cents. Years 3-5 


This series of historical readers deals with the early 
Colonial period of American history from an entirely original 
viewpoint, the story of each settlement being told by one of 
the children in the colony. For this reason only such inci- 
dents as a child might notice or learn by hearsay are intro- 
duced—but all such incidents are, as far as possible, historical 
facts, and together they present a delightfully graphic and 
comprehensive description of the daily life of the early colo- 
nists. The style in which the children tell the stories reads 
as charmingly as that of a fairy tale, and abounds in quaint 
humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned philosophy. 


Knight’s Dramatic Reader for Grammar Grades. 
50 cents. Years 6-8 


Selections from the works of well-known authors arranged 
in the form of colloquies and scenes from plays. The charac- 
ter parts are not to be committed to memory and recited in 
costume, but are merely to be assigned to members of a class 
and read with such animation and dramatic force as the 
stories may suggest to the imagination of the pupils. No 
better exercises in expressive reading could be devised. The 
subject-matter covers a wide range of human interest. 








A handsomely illustrated Guide to Good Reading, describing in 72 pages the 228 volumes 


of Supplementary Reading on all subjects and for all grades, published by the American 
Book Company, will be sent to any teacher on request. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





THE DEMOCRATIC LANDSLIDE. 
The large and essential features of 
the political upheaval ef November 
8 are that the Democrats have elected 
their candidates for governor in New 
York, Massachusetts, . Connecticut, 
and New Jersey, all states hitherto 
Republican; that they have changed 
a Republican majority of forty-three 
in the present Congress into a Demvo- 
eratic majority of fifty or sixty In 
the next House; and that they have 
gained control of enough legislatures, 
hitherto Republican, to enable them 
to displace seven or eight Republican 
United States senators with Demo- 
erats. Taken together, with some 
less important gains, these successes 
make this the greatest victory which 
has fallen to the let of the Demv- 
cratic party since 1892. It would be 
strange if the Democratic leaders 
were not intoxicated by it into the 
belief that their triumph is perma- 
nent. Yet it should be chastening to 
them to remember that while in 1892 
they elected a House with a Demv- 
eratic majority of ninety-four over 
the Republicans, in the very next 
House, chosen in 1894, there were 
142 more Republicans than Demo- 
crats. 


POPULAR DISCONTENT THE 
CAUSE. 


Tor an upheaval so widespread as 
this, something more than a local 
cause must be found. The defeat of 
Governor Draper in Massachusetts 
cannot be charged off against any 
thing that Senator Lodge has done or 
failed to do; the defeat of Mr. Stim- 
son’s candidacy for governor of New 
York is not adequately explained by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s participation in the 
campaign. On the contrary, very 
likely the Republican defeat in the 
BHmpire state would have been larger 
if the “Old Guard’’ had had its way 


and put one of its creatures into the: 


field. ‘The real explanation in these 
and other states is to be found in a 
widespread popular discontent with 
existing conditions; an illogical but 
natural resentment against the in- 
ereased cost of living,—a world-wide 
phenomenon, but one which has been 
put to'ingenious political uses during 
the campaign; and a deeply-rooted 
conviction that things would. have 
been better than they are had not the 
new tariff law embodied certain ob- 
noxious features. 


THE TRUE WAY OF LlARIFF RE- 
VISION. 


The election serves to emphasize 
the suggestion before made in this 
column that the true way of tariff re- 
vision is that which has been urged 
and practically inaugurated by. Presi- 
dent Taft—and for which he has re- 
ceived much less credit than is his 
due,—namely, through the agency of 
a non-partisan and_ disinterested 
board of experts, whose recommen- 
dations, resulting from ‘investigations 
wholly free from political or selfish 
influences, may be made the basis of 
a. reyision schedule by schedule. 


With this method once in operation... 


we shall be delivered from the 


scramble of contending interests, the 
haggling and bargaining, the log-roll- 
ing and trickery which have t6o often 
attended tariff revision in Congress. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASH- 


INGTON. 

The woman suffragists are exul- 
tant over the adoption of the pro- 
posed woman suffrage amendment to 
the constitution of the state of Wash- 
ington. In the other three states in 
which the proposal was submitted,— 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Ore- 
gon—it was defeated; but the one 
victory, naturally, bulks larger than 
the three defeats. There is said to 
be a curious flaw in the form of the 
amendment voted on in Washington, 
which may complicate the _ result. 
The proposition was drawn to amend 
Article 1, Section 6 of the constitu- 
tion. But Article 1, Section 6 of the 
constitution does not exist, having 
been previously amended out of ex- 
istence. The question is therefore 
raised whether a proposed amend- 
ment to a section which does not ex- 
ist is valid. ‘ 


THE INITIATIVE RUN WILD. 

Oregon, one of the four states In 
which a vote was taken on woman 
suffrage, affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the initiative-referendum idea 
run wild. In that state, in addition 
to the usual ballot for candidates for 
the various offices, not less than 
thirty-two propositions were sub- 
mitted to the voters for approval or 


rejection. Some of them were pro- 
posed changes in the fundamental 


law of the state; others were smali 
questions of legislation with which 
it might be thought a legislature 
might safely be left to deal if it is to 
do any business at all. Every one 
who understands _the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting voters of even 
uverage intelligence to give serious 
consideration to even one or two gen- 
eral propositions upon the ballot must 
realize the probable consequences of 
hurling at them thirty-two proposais 
of varying gravity at a single elec- 
tion. If good comes out of such a 
welter of direct legislating by the 
people it can only be by a lucky 
chance. 
rRESIDENT TAFT’S PROGRAM. 
President Taft is naturally solici- 
tous to push the remainder of his 
legislative program at the approach- 
ing session of Congress before he is 
embarrassed by the presence of a 
hostile majority in the House and a 
materially diminished Republican 
support in the Senate. Ordinarily, 
not much is expected of Congress at 
the shert session, but the Republican 
leaders will be wise if they allow this 
session te be an exception, and push 
through to enactment as much as 


possible of the constructive legisla- 
tion which the President recom- 
mends. At the last session, espe- 


cially in the closing weeks, Congress 
made a fine record. A similar record 
of differences adjusted and impor- 
tant legislation enacted at the short 
session will be a very useful asset 
when the party renders its account 
two years hence. 


REFORM AS TO SECOND-CLASS 
MAIL. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock's 
new plan for reforming abuses in the 
matter of postage on second-class 
mail,-which has the cordial» support 
of the President, is far more likely to 
meet with the approval of Congress 
than the earlier plan. What was 
originally propose™d was a_general in- 
crease in the rate on newspapers and 
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magazines. This would 
bear it, religious, educational, an@ 
other newspapers and mazazines 
which carry comparatively little ad- 
yertising. A considerable number of 
such publications would have been 
snuffed out at once by the rates pro-. 
posed, 
to maintain the present one-cent-a-. 


have hit * 
hardest the publications least able to 


Mr. Hitchcock’s new plan fs. 















pound rate on newspapers and on the 


reading pages of the magazines, ‘but 
to charge an additional and heavier 
rate for the advertising pages of the 
magazines. This would hit the rea] 
abuse of the second-class mail privi- 
lege, the mailing at a low rate of an 
enormous quantity of advertising 
pages, and the money thus saved 
would bring one-cent letter postage 
nearer. 
THE SPANISH “PADLOCK BILL.” 

The latest phase of the war be- 
tween church and state in Spain is 
the enactment by the Spanish Senate 
of the measure curiously known as 
the “Padlock bill.” The bill puts a 
stop for two years to the opening of 
new religious establishments. It will 
check for that period the overburden- 
ing of the state and the overrunning 
of the cities by monasteries and nun- 
neries, and the increased industriaf 
competition attending such establish- 
ments. And as it runs for a fixed 
time, it will promote the agreement 
upon a revision of the concordat with 
Rome which the present government 
of Spain seeks to bring about. 

a 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


number of 





There are to be a 
changes in the faculty of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, this 
year. In the department of classical 
philology Professer La Rue van 
Hook is replacing Professor T. Les- 
lie Shear. In the history department 
Miss Harriet R. Fox, a graduate of 
last year, replaces Miss Juliet Stuart 
Points, who won the English schol- 
arship offered by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. There are 
also a number of added professors in 
other departments. In classical 
philology Grace Goodale; in English, 
Clare M. Howard, and in mathe- 
matics, Harold B.. Curtis. 

— —_— ~ - > ee 
BE CHEERFUL. 

The world is bright and sunny— 

If you haven’t any money, 

What's the difference? 

Let me ask you, anyhow; 

Let the other fellow hurry, 

Let the other fellow worry, 

You won't know a thing about it 

In a hundred years from now. 

—Detroit Free Press. 


a 
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H. B. Van Dom, Jr., has assumed 
duties at the Boston office of the Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Company, in 
charge of the school department. 
Mr. Van Dorn has-been assistant for 
George H. Reed in charge of the 
school department at the general of- 
fices at Jersey City, N. J. This 
change has been necessary on ac- 
count of the large increase in the 
school business of the Dixon Com- 
pany.in the New England district. 
During the past few years Mr. Van 
worn has been a frequent visitor in 
New England, and his many friends 
in this section will be glad to learn 
that he: wilk make the Boston office 
his headquarters. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
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WINSHIP. TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recemt patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent wor yeu’ are 

doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th hout all our deal with each other. a 
perfectly sat with the place you secured for me. 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
ferme. I certai "reel that I am very formmaate. i Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind er thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was , [am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me 5? eye you for your service in seouring for 
us Miss . Shea vee has shown that she merited your 
confidence. we are | ing for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did M 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 








From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 


epee in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
Write, call or telephone for further information. ceed av aeF yy pe ee 7 


“ Thanking you for your good Very trek A Iam 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN FP. PEASE, 
29 











156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 














School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LOOK TO THE EAST 


In our early days we were taught that the East was the 
seat of wisdom and knowledge, that the Wise Men came 
from the East and that we should look in that direction for 
our inspiration and strength. 

The people of the United States naturally look towards the 
East, that is, Jersey City, for their supply of lead pencils. 
Here at the factory we assemble the various ingredients of 
the pencil, and after completion, they are sent to 
thousands of schools and colleges all over the country. 

Shall we send you yours? All that you have to dois tolet uS 
know for what branch of educational work a particular pen- 
cil is desired, and we will send an assortment of samples 
from which you can make your selection. 

We make special pencils for all kinds of schools from the 
Kindergarten to the University. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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=) INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
UNITED STATES 


By NELLIE B. ALLEN, Head of the Department of 
Geography, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


CHOOL boys and girls to be trained for 
S practical life must be made familiar with 

the great industries which bind the 
nations into close relationship and which 
bring us into touch with even the remotest 
parts of the world. To know the United 
States as it is to-day the pupil must study its 
industrial life. 

** Industrial Studies*’ is written to hold the 
interest of children from the fifth grade up, 
and may be used either alone or in connection 
with a textbook. Pupils will find in this book 
interesting study that insures a broader 
knowledge of the country in general, a better 
idea of its importance, and a more thorough 
understanding of the causes which have con- 
tributed to its growth and rank among 
nations. 


PRICE, 65 CENTS 





AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street 


GINN 


Boston 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Norma! School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 
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FIRST THE TEACHERS 


The following is from an announcement of the reading course of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Reading Circle for 1910-11 : 


‘*PRIMER OF SANITATION is one of the most 
comprehensive and intensely interesting little 
books ever written. If it is carefully read, and if 
its lessons are heeded, there will be an increase of 
health and happiness among our people. The book 
tells of our invisible foes, the microbes, what dis- 
eases are caused by them, how they are scattered, 
and how to overcome them. Technical terms and 
big words are carefully avoided. The book con- 
tains illustrations that illustrate. Even a child 
can read and understand this book, yet it is thor- 
oughly scientific in treatment. ”’ 

The States of Kansas, Alabama, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina have adopted PRIMER OF SANITA- 
TION fortheir teachers. The State of Virginia 
requires it for teachers’ examinations. 

Many cities, even where other books on physiology 
and hygiene are in use, have ordered PRIMER OF 
SANITATION for their teachers, because it is the 
only school book which teaches the principles of 
bacteriology in such a way as to give clear-cut, 
definite ideas of the elements of sanitation. 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 








NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F. G.S. A. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell University 
AND 


FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


First Book - = - $0.65 | Second Book - $1. 
oa 3 - ae 
Part II - - .50 Part II - - 





The old series of Geographies by these authors 


was a radical departure from the old style 
school geographies. 


of 


The new series, while re- 


taining all the excellent and original features of 
the old books, marks a distinct advance in ge- 


ozxraphy teaching. 


In short, the new books are 


based on the unique and throughly tested Tarr 
and McMurry plan, but they have been rewrit- 
ten, brought down to date, enriched with a great 
quantity of new materia], and supplied with new 
maps and many new illustrations, thus forming, 


practically, a new series, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BEST TEACHERS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BY JESSIE FIELD. 


Yes, country people can have the best teachers 
—just as they can have the best homes, the most 
beautiful surroundings, the greatest comforts—if 
they only think they can. 

Country people can get the very best teachers 
in our land into their schools. I had not been 
among the country schools 
of Page county long watching 
the work of the teachers who 
failed and teachers who suc- 
ceeded, until I discovered that 
there were certain qualifica- 
tions that every teacher must 
possess to be truly fitted to 
teach a country school. She 
must have the strong scholar- 
ship, the pleasing personality, 
the ability to teach which all 
teachers must have. But, in 
addition to these common 
qualifications, it is absolutely 
necessary that she have three 
other strong points. 

First, she must understand 
all ages of children. In town 
she may work only with the 
little ones, and be a primary 
teacher, or she may be fitted by 
nature especially for the gram- 
mar grades—but in the coun- 
try, by training and by native 
ability, she must be able to do well for all grades. 
She must be a general indeed. 

In the second place, she must be a leader—not 


. only a leader of children, but a leader in the com- 


munity life. The Country Life Commission found 
this to be one of the greatest weaknesses in coun- 
try life to-day—the need for leadership. Who 
can better fill this need than the country school 
teacher? And where is there a better community 
centre than the building that belongs to every one 
in the district—the country schoolhouse? But, 
most important and necessary of all, she must 
really love the country and see the great possi- 
bilities for its development. She must be in touch 
with the spirit of the great movement that is being 
made for “Good farming; clear thinking; right 
living.” 

This, then, was the problem: Given 128 rural 
schools in this county, to secure for them an equal 
number of teachers of strong scholarship, per- 
sonal fitness, ability to teach all grades, qualities 
of leadership, and a love for and understanding of 
the country. There were some teachers in the 
county who had these qualifications. I decided 





MISS JESSIE FIELD. 


that I must work through them and through their 
schools to show the people and to show other 
teachers what the country school might mean to 
the country community. 

So in the spring of 1906 I called in to my office 
twelve of the strongest teachers in the county. 
Professor P. G. Holden, from 
the extensive department of 
the State Agricultural College, 
met with us, and together 
we talked over plans for 
bringing the country schools 
into closer touch with the life 
of the country. I remember 
well how earnestly Mr. Holden 
talked, with some _ cornstalks 
and some corn on the table in 
front of him. The teachers 
went back to their schools en- 
thusiastic and in earnest. 

That summer at our county 
institute an afternoon was 
given to country school prob- 
lems especially. Again Mr. 
Holden was with us, and a 
number of the most progres- 
sive farmers of the county. At 
this time the twelve teachers 
reported what they had done 
in their schools—not theories, 
but facts. One teacher said: 
“Some of my boys that wouldn’t go across the 
road to get a song-book went three miles in the 
snow one night to get some sawdust for a germi- 
nation-box.” Another reported: “When we got 
to work in our school, we soon had all the fathers 
in the district down to the schoolhouse, and it 
helped our school in many ways. And so the 
enthusiasm spread throughout the county. 

A voluntary organization of country school 
teachers was formed to study the problems pecu- 
liar to the country school and to come into closer 
touch with country life. Once a month during the 
school year these teachers meet together in con- 
venient points and study and discuss the problems 
of the farm and the school. 

One day last winter I drove into a country 
home in the south part of the county, and had 
hardly stepped over the threshold when the tele- 
phone rang, and I found that I was wanted—I 
wonder sometimes how they always know where 
Iam. I found that it was a teacher from one of 
the north townships calling me to see if I wouldn’t 
come up there the next afternoon. She said that 
the teachers who belonged to the club in that 
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township had invited the directors and their wives 
and the school officers to come in and meet with 
them at their regular monthly meeting. 

Well, the roads’ were drifted full of snow, and 
the place of the meeting was sixteen miles from 
the place where I was, but I did want to have a 
chance in helping on that meeting, for this was 
one of the townships where we had been trying 
very hard to give the boys and girls a better 
chance than they had in their schools. So I 
started early the next morning and drove up there. 

The meeting was called for half-past two. The 
teacher had taught that day without recess and 
with a short noon so that they could get all the 
work in. One teacher walked four miles to get 
to the centre school, where we met. But it was 
worth while. First the teachers conducted their 
regular meeting, discussed and reported on some 
work they had been looking up in regard to al- 
falfa, and also’ the different kinds of harmful 
weeds in the township and how to exterminate 
them. The directors were very much interested, 
and gave many helpful and practical ideas. Then 
the discussion drifted to the needs of the schools 
of the township, and as a result of that talk the 
township lengthened the school year, increased 
the teachers’ salaries, and added materially to the 
school equipment. After the discussion was over, 
there was a social half-hour, with coffee and cake 
served by the teachers. 

I have yet to find a district that will not gladly 
pay well for a teacher when they realize what she 
can make their school worth to them. Four years 
ago a teacher who was fitted for country school 
work took a school just a mile from our county 
seat. The school was small; many of the patrons 
were sending their children to town school. They 
had changed teachers about every term, the wages 
were low, the property run down, the school 
poorly graded, and, in a word, no one seemed to 
care for the school. Gradually I saw that school 
transformed, and this transformation reached out 
into the district, too. To-day there is not a 
stronger school in the county. They still have 
the same teacher, and are paying her $55 a month. 
The people believe in their school. Last Arbor 
Day they all came in with well-filled baskets, sur- 
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prised the teacher, and worked all day helping fix 
up the schoolhouse and grounds. 

The teachers in this county to whom the people 
are paying good wages are, without exception, 
those who are working along the line of country 
school improvement in the teachers’ club. We 
have one teacher receiving $65; two receiving 
$60; a number receiving $55 and $50. And Iam 
sure that these teachers are giving far more value 
received for the money than are those teachers 
who are receiving $40 a month. 

We are trying to keep our teachers in the same 
schools long enough really to accomplish some- 
thing for the school and the district. Every year 
has seen a decided increase in the tenure of office, 
We have one teacher in our county—a wonder- 
fully strong teacher—who has been teaching in 
the same country school for twenty-two years, 
Many times she has been offered other positions, 
but her district appreciates her work so much that 
she has preferred to remain and so become a real 
influence there. 

It is the greatest pride of Page county’s schools 
that six of her county school teachers who were 
offered grade positions refused them to remain in 
their country schools. Why? Because they be- 
lieve in the country and because country people . 
believe in them and can afford to pay them as 
much as they would get in town. We are glad to 
honor a successful, re-elected principal of a graded 
school, who accepted, instead, for this year a 
country school, where she now rules and reigns 
supreme in the hearts of both pupils and patrons— 
a greater teacher than whom there is none in 
Page county. 

We believe that we have learned how to appre- 
ciate better the loyal and conscientious work of 
our teachers here. We have tried to quit using 
that time-worn phrase when asked about the 
teacher’s work, “Well, I haven’t heard any com- 
plaint yet,” and the spirit that goes with it. 

This year our county farmers’ institute offered 
$25 in prizes to the teachers writing the best arti- 
cles on the subject, “How Can We Make Country 
Schools Worth More to Country People.”—In 
Farm and Fireside, August 25. 





HOPE, 


Once on a time from scenes of light 
An angel winged its fairy flight. 


Down to the earth in haste 


e came, 


And wrote in lines of living flame 
These words in every heart he met: 


“Cheer up, cheer up! be not discouraged yet 


oO 


Then back to heaven with speed he flew 
And tuned his golden harp anew, 
And all the joyful throng came round 
To listen to the soul-inspiring sound, 
And heaven was filled with pure delight, 
For Hope had been to earth that night. 


— Anonymous. 
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THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION, 


This year of 1910 is drawing toa close. The records of population and harvests, 
which are the index of progress, show vigorous national growth and the health and pros- 
perous wellbeing of our communities throughout this land and in our possessions beyond 
the seas. These blessings have not descended upon us in restricted measure, but over- 
flow and abound. They are the blessings and bounty of God. 

We continue to be at peace with the rest of the world. In all essential matters our 
relations with other peoples are harmonious, with an ever-growing reality of friendliness 
and depth of recognition of mutual dependence. It is especially to be noted that during the 
past year great progress has been achieved in the cause of arbitration and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. | 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the United States of 
America, in accordance with the wise custom of the civil magistrates since the first settle- 
ments in this land, and with the rule established from the foundation of this government, 
do appoint Thursday, November 24, 1910, as a day of national thanksgiving and prayer, 
enjoining the people upon that day to meet in their churches for the praise of Almighty 
God and to return heartfelt thanks to him for all his goodness and loving kindness. 
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GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


BY ORESTES M. BRANDS, 
Paterscn, N. J. 

[After an eight-days’ visit at the Republic Mr. 
Brands wrote thereof for the press of Paterson, from 
which we quote extensively. We have often written of 
the Republic, but there are several modifications, so that 
this article is worth reading by everyone interested in 
such work.] 


The George Junior Republic was founded by 
William R. George in the summer of 1895. It is 
located at Freeville, Tompkins county, N. Y., 
nine miles from Ithaca, on the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road. 

While Mr. George was engaged in business in 
New York city he devoted much time to the 
study of social conditions, especially in relation to 
children. Between the years of 1890 and 1895 he 
spent his summers in “fresh-air” work, taking 
from 200 to 250 boys and girls each year to Free- 
ville, near the home of his boyhood. 

The farmers demanded protection from the 
lawless visitors, from the city. There was neces- 
sity for control. Moreover, a strong tendency 
to pauperism showed itself; the children were re- 
ceiving gifts of food and clothing which they soon 
demanded as a right. Late in the summer of 
1894, while examining the results of his work, Mr. 
George discovered that the plan he had been work- 
ing toward was nothing less than a Junior Re- 
public. When a large party returned to the city 
in September, he and five boys remained, form- 
ing the nucleus around which the “Republic” has 
been built ,and with the motto, “Nothing without 
Labor.” 

The Republic is now an_all-the-year-round 
home for young people from fifteen to twenty- 
one years of age. A few under fifteen are re- 
ceiving subordinate training for regular citizen- 
ship. It is founded on the belief, first, that a boy 
or a girl may break a law, or commit an offen€e, 
and yet not be necessarily “bad” or criminal. 


Second, that, as a rule, one who commits an ol- 
fence against social or civic laws possesses many 
of the qualities—courage, leadership, self-reli- 
ance, will—which, if rightly di:ccted. will make 
the strongest character and the best citizen. To 
develop such qualities and to cultivate the sense 
of responsibility, honor, self-respect, and respect 
for the rights of others, in a word, to make a 
citizen, requires more than mere arbitrary 
authority. Third, that to develop a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, the child must have responsi- 
bility placed upon him; to overcome pauperism, 
the child must learn self-support; and to respect 
law and order, he must practice self-government. 

The equipment of the Republic has gradually 
increased from the first old house, now destroyed, 
to a little village of some twenty-five buildings, 
with over 350 acres of land, under control of the 
Republic Association, consisting of successful 
business and professional men from various parts 
of the country.’ Ten of the buildings are cot- 
tages in which the citizens live. Besides these 
there are a beautiful chapel, a modern school- 
house, a fine new gymnasium, a government 
building (in which are the court room and the 
boys’ jail), a girls’ jail, a bakery, a carpenter 
shop, a furniture manufactory, a plumbing shop, 
a printing office, the general store, with the 
“Citizens’ National bank” and the executive 
offices on the second floor, a steam laundry build- 
ing, including the steam heating plant, which sup- 
plies heat for a large number of buildings; the 
barns and dairy buildings, and the hospital. A 
fine hotel building is being erected on the out- 
skirts of the Republic for the accommodation of 
parents and of other visitors who come to study 
the Republic. Heretofore these have found it 
necessary to find accommodations in Freeville, 
two miles distant. Mr. George’s residence is also 
in the Republic, and in one wing of this is the li- 
brary of more than two thousand volumes. 
Many books are also to be found in the cottages. 
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The equipment throughout—furniture, ete— 
while simple, is good, neat, and in good taste. 
Many rooms in both the cottages for boys and 
girls are embellished by the “citizens” themselves, 
the colors of the Republic and its monogram, G. 
J. R., being patriotically conspicuous. Economy 
and healthful living are instilled into the minds of 
the boys and girls. 

Among the industries, farming is the most 
prominent.and gives employment to the largest 
number of boy citizens, the work being under the 
direction of a capable man. Large and varied 
crops are raised, and a large herd of cattle and 
many pigs and chickens are kept. Of the two 
departments in the bakery, one produces the 
famous “George Junior Republic Wafers,” which 
are sold and shipped to all parts of the country. 
In the other department the boys bake bread and 
cookies, which are used in the Republic and sent 
to surrounding towns, about fifteen hundred 
loaves being the weekly output. In the car- 
penter shop, besides work on buildings and gen- 
eral repairing, the boys make fine mission furni- 
ture, both artistic and durable. All kinds of 
plumbing, steamfitting, and metal work are car- 
ried on in the plumbing shop. The printing 
office publishes the Republic paper, The Citizen, 
edited by boy and girl editors, and prints all re- 
ports, pamphlets, etc., and does job work. Other 
occupations for girls are found in the laundry and 
in the cottages, and in government positions for 
both boys and girls. 

Junior Republics are being established in vari- 
ous states. 

Here is the Republic yell:— 

“Down with the boss, 
Down with the tramp, 
Down with the pauper, 
Down with the scamp. 
Up with the freeman, 
Up with the wise, 
Up with the thrifty, 
On to the prize.” 
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WOMEN IN CIVIC SERVICE, 


BY DR. CORNELIA DCBEY, 
Chicago. 





[This quotation from an address by Dr. DeBey is in- 
teresting and suggestive.] 

Men would pay more attention to government 
only they haven’t the time. They have got to go 
down town early in the morning and pull down 
all the silk in the store so some woman can buy 
a yard of it. 

Women are just beginning to develop a sense 
of their importance. They have been down- 
trodden so long that it is a fixed idea that they 
are incompetent to do great things in the man- 
agement of government. Why shouldn’t the 
women see that the streets are clean, that the 
milk supply is pure and sanitary, that the govern- 
ment is attentive to the needs of the citizenship, 
that our money is honestly spent, and that our 
men are generous. Who cares more about the 
milk supply than the mothers? Who cares 
more about the schools than the 
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mothers? Who cares more. about the 
city’s welfare than the women? It took 
us sixty years to get a woman to mother 
our schools and give us the best administration 
in their history.. And this not because the men 
did not do their best, but because a woman has 
more understanding of the needs of the city’s 
children. Women are taking their rightful place 
in many lines. But things are not different now 
than they used to be. It is only that we know 
more about them. 





“LITTLE BROWN HANDS.” 


One of the pleasing features of the Mont- 
gomery County (Indiana) Institute was the talk 
given by Miss Mary Hannah Krout, in which 
she told how she happened to write her famous. 
child’s poem, “Little Brown Hands.” 

The circumstances under which she wrote the 
poem, when a school girl in Crawfordsville, Ind., 
were related most interestingly. Miss Krout 
said that one morning, when a girl of only fifteen, 
she was washing dishes in the kitchen at her 
home, when somehow the expression, “the scar- 
let-lipped strawberry,” came into her mind, 
There was sickness in her family at the time, and 
she thought of how the little hands helped do the 
work. Gradually, a theme for a poem came to 
her. : 

“After having finished washing dishes,’ Miss 
Krout said, “I went into the parlor, sat down on 
the floor, and began writing the poem. It took 
me two or three hours to write it. When it was 
finished, I decided I wouldn’t show it to my 
father, who was a severe critic of my feeble ef- 
forts at writing at that early age. I knew it 
wasn’t punctuated properly, and that the little 
poem was imperfect. 

“Instead of allowing my father to see it, I: 
showed it to a neighbor, U. M. Scott; now de- 
ceased. Mr. Scott complimented me highly upon 
the poem, and said it was good enough to be 
published. He asked me to make another copy 
of it, and we would send it away to some maga- 
zine. This I did, and the poem was sent to Our 
Young Folks, a child’s magazine, edited by the 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, and Miss Lucy 
Larcom. 

“Some time later I was very much surprised 
and made very happy indeed when a letter came 
from the editors, saying they were going to ac- 
cept the poem. In the letter was enclosed a 
crisp $5 bill. I thought then I was rich. It was 
the first time I ever received money for writing 
anything. At that time I had composed some 
other poems which I thought. were better than 
‘Little Brown Hands.’ They are now all forgot- 
ten, and ‘Little Brown Hands’ is still remembered 
and used in many school books. It has been 
widely read and published.” 


THE POEM AS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


The book from which Miss Krout read the 
poem was published in 1874 in a collection of 
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poems under the title, “Child Life,” edited by J. 
G. Whittier. The poem follows:— 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheatfields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scariet-lipped strawberry grows, 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow; 
They gather the elder-bloom white; 

They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 
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They know. where the fruit hangs thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate sea weeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand; 
They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking treetops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings; 
And at nighttime are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


They who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great; 

And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman— 
The noble and wise of the land— 

The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
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WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


[ Editorial. ] 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Association was held in Milwaukee November 
3, 4, 5, with Superintendent George H. Landgraf 
of Marinette as president, J. A. Hagemann of 
Fort Atkinson as treasurer, and Katherine R. 
Williams of Milwaukee as secretary. 

The enrollment was reported at near 6,000. 

The day meetings were held in the Davidson 
and Alhambra theatres in the forenoons, and the 
evening meetings in the Pabst theatre. Sectional 
meetings were held in the halls of the Auditorium. 
Every session crowded every theatre or hall to 
its utmost capacity. 

The state law permits teachers to close school 
for two days and draw salary, provided they at- 
tend the meetings. 

The election is a unique feature. Every mem- 
bership ticket—fee, $1.00—has a detachable bal- 
lot, and ballot boxes are provided at each theatre 
from 8.45 a. m. to 12 m., and at the headquarters 
of the Plankinton hotel from 8.45 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
If on Thursday no one has a majority, they vote 
on the two highest names only the second day. 
The first day C. C. Parlin of Wausau was but four 
behind the highest vote, but there were twelve 
scattering, so the vote had to be all gone over the 
next day, when he led by 483 votes in a total of 
2,263. It was a friendly contest between Super- 
intendent John Callahans of Menasha and Princi- 
pal Parlin of Wausau. There was not a trace of 
bitterness on the part of the supporters of either. 
Mr. Parlin was president of the Northeastern 
Association in the spring, and he broke all 
records as to program and attendance. He is a 
fine public speaker, being more in demand for 
commencement addresses probably than any 
other high school principal in the state. He has 
had offers of promotion, but is loyal to Wausau, 
which has treated him right royally. 

Milwaukee was genuinely hospitable to the 
teachers, the daily press being entirely sympa- 
thetic and generous with its space. 

Mayor Emil Seidel’s address of welcome was 


exuberantly appreciative of the teachers, and 
advocated increased salaries beyond anything we 
have ever heard from a layman. 

Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse says that this 
has been characteristic of his loyalty to, and in- 
terest in, the schools at all times. 

The Plankinton is one of the best head- 
quarters hotels in the country. The lobby is 
spacious, and the rooms for display are adequate 
both in number and in size. Rates were much 
lower than one usually finds in any other city of 
the size. 

The debate at the only evening session, on 
“Vocationalizing the Common Schools,” between 
Dr, J. C. Monaghan and the editor of the Journal 
of Education, was a striking innovation, but ap- 
peared to be a distinct success. 

There was the deepest grief when it was 
learned that on the next evening, at Portage, 
Wis., Dr. Monaghan, in the midst of a lecture, 
was stricken by an apoplectic shock, which so 
paralyzed him that he was unconscious, and 
it was reported that his recovery was doubt- 
ful. 

The other speakers on the general program 
from out of the state were: Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of Philadelphia; Dr. Ida 
C. Bender, assistant superintendent of Buffalo ; 
Dr. William T. Healy of Chicago, and Dr. W. E. 
Watt of Chicago, ‘editor of the World’s 
Chronicle. 

There were meetings of twenty-six depart- 
ments during the two days. 

There were eleven reunion banquets of uni- 
versity, college, and normal school alumni. 

There were eleven special tours of observa- 
tion, enjoyment, or investigation. 

The arrangements were complete in every de- 
tail, and high praise was on every tongue for 
President George H, Landgraf of Marinette and 
his official associates, and for Superintendent 
Pearse of Milwaukee, the teachers, school board, 
and public-spirited citizens. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PAGEANTRY. 


In this day when colleges and municipalities 
are making much of the historical pageant it is 
interesting to have the high schools take up the 
matter and give highly creditable demonstrations. 
The Sigourney (Ia.) high school, at its last gradu- 
ation week festivities, gave a musical setting and 


ancestors. The soldiers, under Miles Standish, 
showed what they could do if necessity called, 
Massasoit and his Indian followers, in their war 
dance and war cry, made it easy to understand 
the fear which they inspired in the hearts of the 
early settlers. The “Spinning Song” showed the 








PLYMOUTH ROCK BRIGADE. 


<ostuming. New England Indians, Plymouth 
Rock, Puritan maidens, and Return from Hunting 
were delightfully presented. The costumes were 
clever and appropriate. The Puritan maids and 
youths, dames and elders, made very fine looking 





Puritan maids at their spinning wheels, and the 
“Hunting Song,” Puritan youths just returned 
from the hunt laden with’ game, brought to 


mind the story of the first Thanksgiving 
Day. 
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PURITAN MAIDENS. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING IN CHILDHOOD. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. B. DYER, 
Cincinnati. 


At the age of twenty-five years the character 
is about formed. Rarely do new impulses come 
after that. Character is a bundle of habits. And 
it is a mighty fine thing for the mothers of this 
world that the child doesn’t have to be trained in 
fifty virtues at once. At different times in his 
life the child has impulses to do this or that. It 
is for the parents and the teachers, the directors 
of childhood, to encourage the good impulses and 
choke off the bad ones. [Drawing a long line on 
the biackboard, which was on the platform.] Let 
this represent the stream of life. Now here at 
the beginning of the life comes the first impulse— 
to get food. A little later comes the impulse of 
anger. Much later comes the impulse of fear. 
At first the baby can be handled by anyone and is 
not afraid, but soon it begins to notice the differ- 
ence of the faces and sometimes feels afraid. 
Between five and seven years is one of the most 
important periods of the child’s life, for in that 
time more impulses come to it than at any other 
period of equal length in its whole life. It is as 
important for the child between those ages to at- 
tend kindergarten as it is for it to attend high 
school in later years, because at that period the 
mother needs some one trained and skilful to 
help to rightly direct the many impulses that 
come. From seven to thirteen is the childhood 
period. Not very many new impulses come, and 
the work of the one building the child’s character 
is to strengthen the good impulses which have 
been fitted into the child’s character during the 
five-seven period, and to choke off any bad im- 
pulses that may come. 

From the ages of thirteen to fifteen a greater 
change comes into the nature of the child than 
at any other period of equal length in a lifetime. 
A child who is obedient at thirteen may not be 
obedient at fourteen. Between the ages of thir- 
teen and fifteen much care must be taken to di- 
rect the child in healthy thought and healthy 
reading. Between fifteen and twenty-one is the 
age of the youth. During this period the youth 
chooses a vocation. Religion becomes a matter 
of intense interest. By religion, I mean in a 
large way the attaching of one’s self to a set of 
high ideals. With most of us a Great Creator is 
the highest of thought. Religion is of im- 
portance, and it is the duty of the teacher, with- 
out sectarianism, to direct in a big, general way 
the thought of the child toward things of the 
spirit.—Address. 

0+ © -0-@-0--¢-e-_____ —_ 
lf any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
sod help me speak the little word 
And take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing. 
—Anonymous, 
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OHIO SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT FEDERATION. 


[We here present a letter written by the secretary of 
the Ohio School Improvement Federation to an in- 
quirer from Michigan. It is so clear and answers so 
many inquiries that we give it entire.] 

Bucyrus, Ohio, October 24, 1910. 

My dear Sir: This organization is different—different 
from the old-line teachers’ associations in several re- 
spects. The chief differences are in aim and in organi- 
zation. Our aim is non-professional. We do not at- 
tempt to do the work that is being so well done by the 
associations that we now have for the improvement of 
teachers; they work on the professional side, while we 
work on the non-professional side, largely. We attempt 
to build up intelligent citizenship that will stand for 
and demand better schools. We frame bills to have 
made into laws that will improve the schools of the 
state—all the schools, country as well as city, and then 
we use all the power of the organization to have those 
laws placed on the statute books. At first we inno- 
eently thought that this would be enough, but soon 
awoke to the fact that it is as hard to enforce laws as 
it ts to have them passed, and more expensive. And so 
for the past year or two we have been engaged in a 
campaign of school law enforcement, with splendid re- 
sults. j 

Now, this movement is so organized that it can work 
all the year around, and not march up some educational 
hill for three days and then march down again. We 
keep the same officers at the helm as long as they are 
efficient and will serve. This is a great gain over the 
old-line associations, as you can readily see. We try to 
have a good man in each county to do our work for us 
when an emergency arises, and also to solicit and work 
in other ways for the cause. Every winter, at the holi- 
day season, we hold a conference at which we map out 
our campaign for the coming year, and make all our re- 
ports. Every summer, at the institute time, we send 
out our field men to solicit for members and funds, dis- 
tribute literature, and tell of good accomplished and of 
hopes entertained, in much the same way as the Antl- 
Saloon League works. In this way, we, this summer 
just closed, enrolled 3,308 members who _ subscribed 
over $2,700. This money condition is what makes us 
strong; we have something to work with. 

We are not a branch of any other organization, but 
are ready to affiliate with any and all organizations that 
will help to improve the schools of Ohio. In the past 
we have had close affiliations with the State Grange and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Ohio. We always 
co-operate with the other school organizations of the 
state, such as the State Teachers’ Association, the Town- 
ship Superintendents’ Association, the Association of 
County School Examiners, etc., in any movement for 
the betterment of the school conditions of the state. 
But we sling a free lance at all times, and thus stand 
réady ‘to hit bossism or cliques solar plexus blows when 
either comes on the scene to hinder or retard the on- 
ward march of the public schools in this commonwealth. 

We have had ten years of experience, and in that 
time we have learned a few things that will be of bene- 
fit to our schools, we hope, and possibly to other sys- 
tems of schools in the United States. And we are will- 
ing to give this experience to benefit others. Some of 
us have given freely of our time and means to help this 
cause along; and it is because some of us have been 
willing to do this uncomplainingly that the movement 
has gone forward, 

W. N. Beetham, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—IV. 


BY BRENELLE HUNT; 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


PRINTERS’ PROBLEMS. 


LESSON L. . ’ 

A list of wholesale cost of paper used in print- 
ing (1908) :— 
Manilla, 4%c. 
Common book, 3c. 
Plated book, 7%c. 
Water marked, 12%c. 
Fine linen, 13%c. 


Superfine linen, 18%c. 
Pure linen, 21%c. 

Cheaper grades No. 1, 5%c. 
Cheaper grades No. 2, 6%c. 
Cheaper grades No. 3, 8%c. 


profit for handling the paper. Consequently he 
adds 50 per cent. to the original cost of all paper 
used in printing to cover the cost of handling. 

5. How much will the printer charge for 7 
pounds of Manilla paper if he adds the customary 
50 per cent. to the wholesale cost? 

6. Compute charges on the following :— 

(a) 5 1-2 pounds common book. 





' (b) 25 pounds plated book. 
(c) 64 pounds water marked. 
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(d) 3 1-2 pounds pure linen. 


~4 (e) 20 pounds cheap grade No. 2. 


(f) 5 1-4 pounds cheap grade No. 3. 
LESSON 2. 


a A printer receives an order for busi- 


ness cards of a specified size. The stock 


—~ from which such cards are cut comes 28 


inches x 22 inches. The printer takes 
enough sheets to make the required num- 
ber of cards, places them under the 
powerful blade of his paper cutter, and 
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Diagram showing how cards are cul fro-r 


Stockh size of card board. 





—> cuts as indicated by the dotted lines. 


Each section thus made, a, b, c, d, e, and 
f, is taker’ in turn and cut as indicated by 








What is the value of the paper used by a 
printer on the following jobs:— 

1. Job No. 200 used 16 pounds common book 
paper. 

2. Job No. 201 used 5 1-2 pounds Manilla 
paper. 

3. Job No. 202 used 7 pounds fine linen paper. 

4. Job No. 210 used 12 1-2 pounds cheaper 
grade No. 1. 

When paper of any kind is printed, the time and 
labor of cutting, together with waste, bring the 
actual cost up to a higher figure than quoted 
above. The printer is also entitled to some 


the dash lines, giving the cards exactly as 
ordered. Try this if possible with a paper cutter. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. If the cards ordered were to be 3 1-2 inches 
long, into how many sections would each sheet be 
cut? ; 

2. If the cards were to be 2 3-4 inches wide, 
into how many cards would each section be cut? 
How many cards would one sheet 28 inches x 22 
inches have made? 

3. Each rectangle in Figure II. is the exact 
size of a card. They are all to be cut as shown 


" [Continued on page 495.) 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.—(IV.) 


What very important friendship did Goldsmith 
make about this time? 

He made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, and 
through him, of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Goldsmith 
was as yet a struggling author, and his ready re- 
ception into the inner circle of the greatest of his 
time is an indication of the charm of his per- 
sonality. Macaulay has severely censured him, 
rand set forth his character in terms far from 
euphemistic; but while the taste of the age was 
not pharisaical, at the same time a man low in 
character and habits, such as Macaulay judges 
Goldsmith to be, and unquestionably too ugly 
and too sensitive, too nervous and too irritable to 
be attractive in appearance and manner, would 
never have been admitted, as he was, tu the com- 
pany of the select nine of the Literary Club, or a 
welcome guest at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ dinners 
(where he might have struggled in among the 
boisterous uninvited if merely getting there had 
been the object in view) if he had not had some- 
thing more than a ready wit and an amusing com- 
panionship to offer. We can feel through Irv- 
ing’s appreciation an appreciation of those 
higher minds, which, however much they were 
revellers, were yet the great minds of a time 
not ended yet. Goldsmith, before he had done 
the work which made him great, was yet one 
among the great, not like Boswell, a protégé and 
hanger-on, but in rank and friendship acknowl- 
edged to be of their own. Irving does not give 
us extravagant eulogies of his hero; he gives us 
simply side lights that make us see Goldsmith in 
the midst of his friends, and immediately we are 
one of that loving company who turn to him 
whenever he speaks, smiling at his idiosyncrasies, 
but proud to be present, and proud of our own 
power of appreciation. 

And by way of Irving’s introduction, through 
Goldsmith, what a brilliant company we meet! 
Good fellows most of them, ready for any prank, 
and also ready for any luck. We hardly know 
which we are the more indebted to, Irving or 
Goldsmith. 

What is Goldsmith’s first real accomplishment? 

The publication of the “Vicar of Wakefield” ; 
as usual at every slip of Goldsmith’s career some- 
thing pathetic and something humorous ushers 
in the occasion. We read about Goldsmith, as 
we read Goldsmith, with a smile through our 
tears, or a smile vanishing into tears, sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other out-doing the first 
emotion. So it is when Goldsmith sends for 


Johnson, who is already his precentor, self-insti- 
tuted, but who now becomes his literary sponsor, 
with the satisfactory conclusion of very substan- 
tial results. The situation would be mirth-pro- 
voking—Goldsmith and his bottle of Madeira, 
and the fragments of Johnson’s quinia, and his 
bibulous helplessness; and the flushed and 


pompous Johnson arriving in a temper of pity 
mixed with wrath, the vigor with which he first 
abstracts the bottle and then elicits the confes- 
sion of the unpublished novel; the haste with 
genuine sympathy and perhaps a little scorn to 
the booksellers and the triumphant return with 
£60, and then Goldsmith, restored to a_ sense 
of his own importance, berating the land- 
lady duly. The scene would be mirth-provoking 
if it were not so pathetically characteristic and 
human, and it would be pathetic if the humor of it 
were not so sharpened by the very nature of the 
case, by the character of the men who took part 
in it, and the happy outcome. 

There is a real pathos, however, in the two 
years waiting for publication of the work, even 
though paid for, that was to make its nameless 
author beloved forever. Irving makes us see 
this with a single stroke. 

Johnson, as it happens, might have been 
sponsor to an even more pretentious child, and 
one owned of its father, for Irving tells us that 
Goldsmith had by him at this time “The 
Traveler,” and that it was the first te which he 
signed his name for publication. Reynolds’ 
anecdote of its composition is to the point of 
the character of the author, as well as of the 
story. 

We love to read of the effect of this poem upon 
the friends of Goldsmith. They had known him 
so well, and yet not known him! 

Where did Goldsmith take up his abode after 
the success of “The Traveler’? 

He went to live in the Temple, little knowing that 
in so doing he was inscribing an illustrious name 
on an illustrious record that would make the old 
Temple another memorial of loving pilgrimage. 
From the time of the publication of “The 
Traveler” Goldsmith was a famous man, and 
his divinity of fortune thenceforward looked both 
forward and back; the new work over his 
well-known name was expected and welcomed, 
and his writings of the past, anonymous when 
written, were reread and named, and he re- 
ceived the favor his genial soul loved. But he 
was the same artless, loving friend, more 
thoughtful of others than of himself, so that 
where we may call him artless his contempora- 
ries called him witless. We may or may not be 
indebted to Irving for that appreciation of such 
anecdotes as that of the way in which Gold- 
smith received the proffered patronage of the 
Earl of Northumberland. At any rate, we feel 
that the appreciation of Irving, whose heart was 
as warm as Goldsmith’s own, is truer than 
Macaulay’s acidity and grudging measures of 
praise. 

What was the effect of Goldsmith’s popularity 
upon his purse? 

It increased the bounty in which his heart de- 
lighted, but lessened in proportion his means. 
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Another instance where it is hard to judge 
whether the humorous or the pathetic prevails— 
his taking up his medical profession again as a 
means to an income. We can see the twinkle in 
Irving’s eye as he describes the pompous little 
man in full regalia and staff of office, trying so 
conscientiously to follow the advice of his friends 
and “make a living,’ doubtless rejoicing at the 
figure he cut before his mirror, but hating all the 
rest of it with a truly literary hatred. Fortu- 
nately there was little need for him to foree him- 
self to follow such uncongenial labor, for “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” which had lain for two 
years in the archives of the publisher, was now 
brought to light. How deeply we feel the human 
interest of it from Irving’s beautiful words; and 
how much more of Goldsmith’s biography than 
could be told in many pages is summed up in 
half a paragraph: “How contradictory it seems 
that this, one of the most delightful pictures of 
home and homefelt happiness, should be drawn 
by a homeless man; that the most amicable pic- 
ture of domestic happiness should be drawn by a 
homeless man; that the most amicable state of 
domestic virtue and all the endearments of the 
married state should be drawn by a bachelor 


who had been severed from domestic life almost’ 


from boyhood; that one of the most tender, 
touching, and affecting appeals on behalf of fe- 
male loveliness should have been made by a man 
whose deficiency in all graces of person and man- 
ner seem to mark him out for a cynical dis- 
parager of the sex. From these words we 
know how deeply and how richly Goldsmith lived, 
and few passages in literary criticism turn to us 
with so true an insight and so moving a power 
the inward beauty of a man’s life so contrary to 
its outward aspect. Nevertheless the laurel 
wreath was still Goldsmith’s “great reward” 
He is, to be sure, one of the lions of his day, but 
he has to forage just the same. Moreover he is 
a lion not born to the jungle, but rather as one 
born in captivity and escaped, and, therefore, no- 
where at home. The irony of fate of the days of 
Goldsmith’s celebrity, as told in the anecdotes 
that Irving quotes, is more perceptible than in 
the days when his home was a garret in the 
meanest of lodgings and he lived as he could, and 
wrote because he must. The years that follow of 
literary history are brilliant in their way; the suc- 
cesses that follow one another time has proven 
to be greater than the reputation they made at 
the time; but the history of Goldsmith’s own ex- 
perience is the familiar tale of overflowing 
warmheartedness; ‘sincere, if mistaken -benevo- 
lence, and a consequence of debts, and troubles 
ot such kind. Many friends—too many for his 
good— but many staunch ones and worthy ones, 
like Johnson. These things occupy his life, and 
while he meets the usually greater and sadder ex- 
periences of life, such as his love story, upon 
which Irving merely touches, and the death of his 
beloved brother Henry, we feel him less in and 
_ through these experiences than we do in those 
that are more affairs of every day. We know 
him these days, by so few, comparatively speak- 
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ing, of his writings, that we do not realize what a 
ready writer he was, and how voluminous his 
work, history, comedy poetry, story, nursery tale, 
essay, letters,—and in every field expressing him- 
self in all his manifold nature with good sense 
mingled with fine humor, and touched or 
deepened with pathos. But, having read his life, 
we know it is the man himself, even more than his 
work, that we love. So it was with his contem- 
poraries. We read of his childish delight in the 
fact that Sir Joshta Reynolds would paint his 
portrait, but we can imagine the delight that 
Reynolds had in doing it. “Honest pride was 
Goldsmith’s,’ Irving says, but Goldsmith was 
honest in all that he did; his actions came from 
his heart as his words did, and the great art of 
Irving’s work is that he has given us the biogra- 
phy of a great heart. 


—O--0-Q-0-9-0-—$_$______—_ 
SECULARIZATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Chicago. 

The secularization of the public school pre- 
sents the problem of the development of strength 
and nobility of character through experiential 
and literary material, treated by a method that is 
based largely on the appeal to reason. No set 
course in character building has been attempted, 
beyond the proposition stated in the course 
under “Humaneness and Moral Training.” This 
does not mean that character training is 
neglected; all through the public schools there 
runs a thread of persistent endeavor to develop 
the moral character of the children in accord with 
the standards of the teaching corps. Opinions 
differ regarding the wisdom of defining those 
standards and adding direct instruction in them 
to the thread of endeavor. Of one thing I am 
confident : If schools are to develop strength to re- 
sist the evil and to practice the good, their con- 
ception of training in the virtues must compre- 
hend more of moral activity in co-operative work 
in the class, the division, and the school than is 
now afforded. Exercise in honesty, truthful- 
ness, charity, kindness, purity, courage, gene- 
rosity, justice, does not necessarily come by way 
of the time-honored recitation nor by having chil- 
dren assume to be aldermen and mayors in imi- 
tation of a modern city government, or tribunes 
and consuls in revival of a civilization long since 
passed away. The charm of the moral life is re- 
vealed to the young, and the will to do right is 
developed through duties and _ responsibilities 
whole significance is interpreted in activities 
natural to childhood and youth and yet of pro- 
gressive individual and social values, of which 
teacher and pupil, parent and child are conscious. 
—Report. 


Soe 
Merely keeping your job is not a high honor. 


No supervision ever made good schools with- 
out good teachers. The teacher does the teach- 


ing. 
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THE NEW NEW YORK SITUATION. 


We confess that the latest development of the 
situation in New York city’s educational system 
is the most inconceivable of anything that has 
arisen in the United States in many years. 

We admit that we have friends over there who 
assure us that, at last, truth and righteousness 
are to triumph, and there is cause for singing 
“Glory, Hallelujah.” 

Of course, a reign of several years of a system 
with a man of Dr. Maxwell’s heroism,. directness, 
and force at the head makes critics who use other 
descriptive adjectives than those we have used. 
and to such critics anything is preferable to that 
which is. 

So far as we can see, it is a question whether or 
not the board of education, appointed to manage 
the schools, is to manage them, or whether the 
board of estimates, which was not selected to run 
the schools, shall run them. 

Naturally the board of education assumes that 
Unnaturally, as it seems to us, 
the board of estimates assumes that that is their 


it is its business. 


special province. 
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At least, the board of estimates has appropri- 
ated $50,000 and appointed a committee of three 
to investigate the administration of the schools by 
the board of education. Now, $50,000 is quite a 
sum for an investigation, and it will take some 
time to spend it, and it will necessitate the med- 
dling with about every phase of the work of the 
board of education, professional and administra- 
tive. There is probably no power that can pre- 
vent the board of estimates from spending this 
money in this way. 

An investigation will probably be held, and it is 
not within the range of human nature that a com- 
mittee of the board of estimates will stop until it 
has expended the whole $50,000, and it is equally 
inconceivable that such muckrakers, appointed 
in such a spirit, should fail to make some sort of a 
defamatory such a 
board of estimates will accept such a report, and 


report, and, of course, 
the more defamatory the more quickly will they 
be expected to receive and applaud it, and there 
seems to be no appeal from the situation. 

We confess that nothing quite so absurd has 
ever come within our knowledge in the public 
school history of the United States. 


_— 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. — (VL) 


If tenure cannot be secured for county super- 
vision, what is its future? 

For one competent to fill the position the de- 
mands upon time, energy, and talent are greater 
in proportion to the returns than in any other 
educational position. 

There is nothing in the office, by way of com- 
pensation, to anyone fully equipped and every 
way qualified for it, and unless one can stay long 
enough to see the fruits of his labor in the im- 
provement of boys and girls, theré is no excuse 
for a young man’s devoting a few years to this 
public service unless there is some other attrac- 
tion. Is there any? Yes. It is possible for a 
county superintendent to become more in de- 
mand on the educational platform than any other 
class of educators. O. J. Kern, O. H. Benson, 
Jesse Field, Cap E. Miller, when he was a county 
superintendent, are well known examples. 

Such a reputation sometimes leads to author- 
ship that is profitable, as in the case of Mr. Kern, 
Samuel Hamilton, and others. Often it leads to 
city superintendencies, as in the case of Albert G. 
Lane, James M. Coughlin; frequently to state su- 
perintendencies, as in the case of E. C. Bishop, 
oftener indeed than from any other position; 
sometimes to normal school professorships, and 
often to principalships. Even the universities are 
now taking men and women (as in the case of 
Miss Anna L. Barboe) for work that none others 
can do so well. 

Whoever makes it easy for county superintend- 
ents to be promoted or profitably employed be- 
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cause they have been in that office is rendering 
the cause of rural education a noble service. In 
this we can all help. 
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HALL OF FAME. 


A few facts are interesting in connection with 
the Hall of Fame of the University of the City of 
New York. 

There are 100 whose votes determine the 
names to go in the Hall of Fame. These are di- 
vided about equally between college presidents, 
professors of history and scientists, publicists, 
editors and authors, jurists. 

One must receive fifty-one votes to be placed 
in the Hall of Fame. 

No one can be voted for until he has been dead 
ten years. 

The first election was in 1900, when twenty- 
nine were selected. In 1905, eleven, and in 1910, 
eleven. 

The decision is announced in October by the 
chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York, and the inscribed bronze tablets are un- 
veiled in October of the succeeding year. 

The ninety-seven judges who voted this year 
are divided, sectionally, as follows: New England, 
twenty-one; Middle states, twenty-seven; Middle 
West, twenty-one; South, fourteen; West, ten, 

Three judges did not vote this year, one pro- 
fessor of history, one publicist, one chief justice. 

In the election, 1900, Theodore Roosevelt was 
excused from voting, as President McKinley had 
recently been shot. One man from the South 
voted only for Washington, on the ground that if 
he cast a second ballot it must be for Lincoln, and 
he proposed to have Washington at the head of 
the list, and he received ninety-nine votes. 

This year Harriet Beecher Stowe led all compe- 
titors, with seventy-four votes, five more than 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Edgar Allan Poe, 
who came next, with sixty-nine each. 

The only ones who have received more than 
Mrs. Stowe have been Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Emerson, Longfellow, and Agassiz. Of 
the eleven this year, eight are of New England 
birth or residence. 

The vote this year was as follows: Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, 74; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 69; 
Edgar Allan Poe, 69; Roger Williams, 64; James 
Fenimore Cooper, 62; Phillips Brooks, 60; Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, 59; Frances E. Willard, 56; 
Andrew Jackson, 53; George Bancroft, 53; John 
Lothrop Motley, 51. 

The following failed by less than ten votes: 
Samuel Adams, 41; Daniel Boone, 42; Patrick 
Henry, 44; Mark Hopkins, 45; Francis Parkman, 
45; Charlotte Saunders Cushman, 45; Lucretia 
Mott, 41; Martha Washington, 43. 

With the exception of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Grant, the authors are always the most popu- 
lar with the voters. 

Of the votes for Poe, 14 were from New Eng- 
land, 18 from Middle states, 15 from the Middle 
West, 14 from the South, and 8 from the West. 

Although only Mrs, Stowe and Frances E. Wil- 
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lard were elected this time, three others were 
nearly elected: Charlotte Cushman, Lucretia 
Mott, and Martha Washington. 
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NOTABLE APPRECIATION. 


Not a week passes but that new evidences ap- 
pear of the remarkable success of Superintendent 
Ella Flagg Young. On November 5 Dr. W. A. 
Evans, commissioner of public health, said to the 
Chicago principals: “You principals have caught 
up with public sentiment. You have done more 
catching up under Mrs. Young than under all 
the other superintendents put together.” 

The beauty of it is that it is true as gospel, and 
the principals say it the most emphatically. I 
have seen many of the principals of both high and 
elementary schools, and I have not seen one who 
has an “if” or “but” in the expression of high 
appreciation of the achievement of the last two 
years. 





——_—_——--- -0-@-e--¢-e-$_______—__ 
HEALTH-EDUCATION. 


Of all the new ideas that claim the time and 
thought of teachers, superintendents, and other 
school officers, nothing is more important than 
the health of children. 

Even the morals of the children depend largely 
upon the relation of the body to the mental and 
emotional life, and unless the body is sound, 
poised, and every way right, the germs of im- 
morality find easy lodgment in the thought and 
emotions. 

The observance of “Health Day” in schools is, 
therefore, one of the most significant of all special 
features. Even Flag Day, Patriots’ Day, Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, Peace Day are certainly not 
more vital to the highest, noblest work of the 
school than is Health Day. 

Every. teacher in America, aye, in the world, 
should have Health-Education Series, No. 23, on 
“The Observance of Health Day in Schools,” by 
Thomas F. Harrington, M. D., director of school 
hygiene in Boston schools, issued by the Health- 
Education League, 113 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton. 

By thé by, this league is itself a highly impor- 
tant organization, with Dudley A. Sargent, M. D., 
of Harvard as president. 

Health Day was first recommended by Lowell, 
Mass., as early as 1898, but the schools were not 
ready for it, and it remained for Boston, under 
Dr. Harrington’s lead, to establish the day,—May 
12, 1909. This year it was moved to October 7, 
and so notable was the success of the observance 
that it is sure to be permanently observed by 
teachers, physicians, nurses, parents, and other 
public-spirited citizens. 

This year on Health Day Tremont Temple, 
which will seat 3,000, was packed to overflowing. 
So complete was the public response and so in- 
tense was the interest that the wonder is that 
Health Day was not earlier established. 

There are notable demonstrations of what can 
be accomplished by public attention to health. 
Tuberculosis, typhoid, yellow fever, malaria, and 
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many contagious and epidemic diseases have been 
reduced from 29 to 89 per cent. through public 
effort, while, in the same time, personal diseases, 
like apoplexy, heart disease, kidney diseases, etc., 
have increased from 57 to 131 per cent. 

What better argument could be presented for 
directing public attention, especially children’s at- 
tention, to the necessity of close and careful at- 
tention to both public and personal diseases? 

Let every city and town in the United States 
get in line for a grand and effective observance of 
Health Day in October, 1911. 
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WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Wisconsin is setting a pace in many things edu- 
cational. This is particularly true as regarding 
her state normal schools. Nowhere, so far as we 
know, are there so many state provisions for 
getting students into normal schools or for keep- 
ing them so long after they get there. 

Here is a list of certificates upon which one 
may enter without examination, and in many 
cases may be given advance standing in the 
school. 

Holders of a high school diploma get one 
year’s credit on the highest four-years’ course. 

Holders of a first-grade teacher’s certificate or 
a county superintendent’s certificate will be ad- 
mitted to the elementary course, and may be 
given a half-year’s credit. 

Graduates of county training schools with one- 
year course may enter elementary course, and 
may be given a half-year’s credit under certain 
conditions. 

Graduates of county training schools with two- 
years’ course may be given a full year’s credit in 
the elementary course. 

Graduates of graded schools that are on the 
state superintendent’s approved list may be ad- 
mitted to the highest four-years’ course without 
examination. 

Thus all sorts of plans are made to tempt young 
people and persons already teaching to enter a 
state normal school. Beyond this the relation to 
the state university pays a premium upon their 
staying in the normal school. 

The state normal school graduates are granted 
unusual privileges in entering the state university. 
Graduates from the full highest course in the 
normal schools are credited with one-half their 
university work, or the equivalent of two full 
years, toward their bachelor of arts degree; and 
even the graduates of the English course are 
credited with half the requirements for a 
bachelor of philosophy degree. 

A student loses no time in getting both a state 
normal schoo] diploma and state university de- 
gree. 

Flea eene dicen t gO <0 ———_—$___— 
FRANCE HONORS PRESIDENT JUDSON. 


In appreciation of his interest in the French 
people and in French institutions, the decoration 
of “Officer of the Legion of Honor” has been 
conferred on President Harry Pratt Judson of the 
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University of Chicago, on behalf of the French 
government. The decoration was presented by 
the French consul, Baron Houssin de St. Laurent, 
representing the French ambassador to the 
United States. 
—_—— ~—— + 6-0 -0-9-e- —______— 
HONORING WOMEN TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 


Next year, in the regular order of things, by 
traditional promotion the three largest teachers’ 
organizations in England will have women presi- 
dents. Miss I. Cleghorn will be president of the 
National Union of Teachers, with its 65,000 mem- 
bers; Miss A. K. Williams will be president of the 
London Teachers’ Association, with 16,500 
members; and Miss E. Phillips will be president 
of the National Federation of Assistant Teachers, 
It has never occurred to any men teachers of 
England to oppose so natural a condition of 
things as this in England. 
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When a teacher fails to get on with a boy or 
girl when she has had a fair chance to succeed, 
the child should be transferred. It is no more 
humiliating to fail and own up to it than to fail 
and try to deny it. <A teacher is employed to get 
along with every child, if possible. If it is im- 
possible, then she or the boy should be trans- 
ferred. There is a lot of false pride lying around 
loose just now. 


It is humiliating that, with all our boasted edu- 
cational zeal, the public schools have been slightly 
affected by the high ideals of any of the great 
masters in education except Pestalozzi and 
Horace Mann, and not as seriously by them as 
one would think probable. 


What you put into your work, and not your 
pull on influential friends, is to be valuable in 
keeping a position, in securing promotion, in get- 
ting an increase in salary. 


The state of Washington forbids the employ- 
ment of any child below fifteen when the schools 
of the community are in session. 


New Jersey's school laws are among the best 
in the Union, credit being largely due to State 
Superintendent C. J. Baxter. 

It is absurd to discuss the relative importance 
of teaching subjects when each must be fully 
taught. 

West Virginia requires attendance whenever 
schools are in session until fourteen years of age. 

The college preparatory students should be 
in a course by themselves in the high school. 

Pension laws were not increased in 1905 and 
1906 except for Rochester and Troy, N. Y. 

If you cannot have large school grounds make 
the best use of what you have. 

Sectional state meetings are not infrequently 
larger than the state meetings. 


A frown breeds disease, 
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SELEC1ED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITH- 
METIC.—(IV.) 


(Continued from page 489.) 





above, the long way of the card running length- 
wise of the sheet of cardboard. 

State the exact size of card A, and tell how 
many could be cut from a single sheet 28 inches 
x 22 inches. 

4. Dimensions of B? 
28 inches x 22 inches? 

5. Dimensions of C? 
inches x 22 inches? 

6. Dimensions of D? 
28 inches x 22 inches? 

%. Dimensions of E? 
28 inches x 22 inches? 

8. How many sheets of 28-inch x 22-inch card- 
board must-be cut up if 500 cards like A are 
ordered? 

9. How many for 500 of B? 

10. How many for 1,000 of C? 

11. How many for 1,000 of De 


LESSON 3. 


How many from one 
How many from one 28 
How many from one 


How many from one 


The following table contains the trade name 
and size of different grades of paper from which 
letter paper, bill heads, etc., are cut. 

1. Fill in such part of the table as shall be re- 
quired, 
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Area | Area . Area | Area 
Trapt Name-| Size. in in | Trape Name. | Size, in in 

Sq.In.|Sq.Ft. Sa.tn.ite Fe. 

| 

Flat letter..../10"x16"|  ? ? |Super royal..|20"x28") ? | ? 
Flat «+|12’x19"} ? ? |Deuble cap... }17" ee 
Demy......... 16"x21"|  ? ? |Iimperial,.....23"x31"| ? ° 
Flat cap...... 15"x19"|  ? ? |Double royal..|” ? ? 
Double letter.} 16"x20"| ? T.. [AGO accncmnce — s | FT 
| er 7"x22"|  ? ? |Antiquarian..|31"x53"| ? | ? 
Double folio. .}22"x34"| ? ? |Card +-|22"x28"| 2 ? 
Packet folio..|19"x24"| ? ? |Medium...... 18"x73"|  ? | ? 











2. Commercial note heads are 5 1-2 inches x 8 
1-2 inches. Draw a diagram, showing how they 
would be cut from a_.large. folio, sheet. How 
many can be cut from one sheet? 

3. How many large sheets must be cut up to 
make 100 note heads? 

4. Royal packet-note.heads.are 6 inches x 
9 1-2 inches... From which of the above sizes can 
it be cut without waste? 

5. How many large sized sheets would have 
to be cut up to make 1,000 of these note heads? 

6. Decide from what stock. size each of the 
following can be cut without waste, and how many 
could be cut from one large sheet:— 

(a) Bill heads 8 1-2 inches x 7 inches. 

(b) Regular statements 5 1-2 inchesx8 1-2 
inches. 

7. Decide which of the above stock sizes you 
would cut up to get the following, and how many 
sheets must be cut to get 1,000:— 

(a) Letter heads 81-2 inches x 11 inches. 

(b) Letter heads 8 inches x 10 1-2 inches. 

(c) Note heads 5 3-4 inches x 9 inches. 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


CAGED. 


Within his cage of steel, 
His head hung low 
In mute appeal, 
The lion vain would know 
What makes him feel, 
That farther he must go. 


I tread my little beat. 
By care shut in; 
By cold or heat, 
: By business’ crush and din; 
My restless feet 
On paths of air would win. 


A captive born is he, 

And so am I. 
We must be free, 

Not held by cage or sky. 
To him, to me, 

A voice keeps calling, “Try.” 

—Elwell O. Mead. 
——_Q-——— 


And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain; 
To see our Father’s hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruit, and flower, and golden corn! 
— Whittier. 


Smile awhile, 

And while you smile 
Another smiles, and soon 
There’s miles and miles 
Of smiles, 

And life’s worth while 


Because you smile. 
—Anonymous. 
—O— 
Not thine, nor mine, to question or reply 


When He commands us, asking “how?” or “why?” 
He knows the cause; His ways are wise and just; 
Who serves the King must serve with perfect trust. 


—Henry van Dyke, in “A Legend of Service.” 
—_$)-————_ 


To-morrow hath a rare, alluring sound; 
To-day is very prose; and yet the twain 

Are but one vision seen through altered eyes. 
Our dreams inhabit one; our stress and pain 
Surge through the other. Heaven is but to-day 
Made lovely with to-morrow’s face, for aye. 


—Richard Burton. 
—_—_—_9o-—_ 
“Take what is, trust what may be,” 


That’s life’s true lesson, eh? 
—Browning. 


— )———_ 
Let us try to be sensible; let us try to be good-natured; 


let us try to be fair.—Charles Dickens. 
—_(I.-———— 


He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to 
spare, 
And he who has an enemy will meet him everywhere. 
—Emerson, 
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A THANKSGIVING. 


BY PRINCIPAL H. E, MORROW. 


For prayer and praise of early days, 

For Bradford’s voice, who said: “Rejoice!” 

For men who fought and freedom bought, 

For Lincoln’s call to praise by all, 

For Godlike power in need’s dark hour, 

For foes withheld in battle quelled, 

For daily bread whence all are fed, 

For flock and herd and beast and bird, 

For spring and fall and seasons all, 

For rain and sun and duty done, 

For kith and kin, our folds within, 

For friendship dear and all good cheer, 
Our thanks shall be to only Thee, 
Through all our coasts, O Lord of Hosts. 
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MAGNIFY UPPER GRADES. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Dear Dr. Winship: Your editorial entitled “Magnify 
Upper Grades” hits the ail squarely on the head and 
for keeps, to our way of thinking. So it pleases us 
much, and we thank you. How to get things going in 
that spirit in the upper grades is indeed the problem. 
However, I am sure that the final working out of the 
true solution of the same is on the way and will arrive. 
Indications of this appear on every hand, ‘as, for in- 
stance, in what you say on the next page of the Journal 
under “Achievements in Memphis.” 
The Journal is a highly appreciated visitor. 
J. S. Kennedy. 
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GROWTH OF THE PERMANENT FUND, N.E.A., 
FROM 1886-1910. 


[Beginning at Topeka in 1887, succeeding years in 
cities as arranged in table.] 


Meeting. Additions to the Total Amount of Revenue from 
Permanent Fund. Permanent Fund. Permanent Fund. 
TORE kkk cies csc os $ 1,175.00 $ 4,575.00 $ 204.00 
SS oer eter 11,100.00 15,675.00 317.91 
San Francisco ..... 9,325.00 25,000.00 943.15 
Nashville |... so o0.0:, 4,000.00 29,000.00 1,352.25 
Sa 7,400.00 36,400.00 1,660.00 
EE enn 4c oaads 3,600.00 40,000.00 2,049.13 
Saratoga Springs... No addition 40,000.00 3,183.64 
No meeting ...... No addition 40,000.00 2,369.16 
Asbury Park ...... 5,000.00 45,000.00 2,058.96 
gl AS Saar Se 9,961.75 54,961.75 3,058.14 
SEY Wikv'o CK s os 0 4,300.00 59,261.75 2,801.95 
Milwaukee ........ 4,738.25 64,000.00 2,568.47 
Washington ....... 10,000.00 74,000.00 3,164.13 
Los Angeles ....... 14,000.00 88,000.00 3,474.12 
Charleston ......... No addition 88,000.00 3,883.03 
RE RE et 10,000.00 98,000.00 3,841.22 
._ Minneapolis ....... 10,000.00 108,000.00 4,715.10 
EE Ses 0% oh coe 39,000.00 147,000.00 6,573.98 
) pvererorer No addition 147,000.00 5,534.90 
Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove . 8,100.00 155,100.00 6,552.44 
No meeting........ 5,000.00 160,100.00 6,657,80 
Los Angeles ....... 9,928.00 170,028.00 6,742.60 
POMVOE on ccicc cS Gen. 72.00 170,100.00 6.743.17 
OM ese eos No additien- 170,100i00 6,761.73 
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F. M. H., North Carolina: Your Journal is a 
weekly visitor to my office, and we regard it here 
as an indispensable adjunct. 


D. C. B., New York: I enjoy the Journal more 
than ever. It comes like an old friend. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


THE REDWAY SCHOOL HISTORY. For Elemen- 
tary Schools. By Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F. R. 
G. S. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 495 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Jacques Wardlaw Redway is both a genius and a 

master at the making of school books. He has a pas- 
sion for facts and skill in their portrayal. He has made 
many books, but he never makes books to order, is 
never hurried by publishers. A book is born to him, 
rather than a desire born to a publisher. He is one of 
the few men who make a better book every time. He 
is essentially a geographic historian. His entire life has 
been devoted to seeing causes from effects. This history 
reaches back from to-day and makes of history a living 
stream that is still on its course to even greater evo- 
lution. With him there are no finished epochs. The 
Civil War was not a dark, dreary episode, but rather an 
incident, a clarifying incident, in the life of the nation 
as a whole, and he does not see a great gulf between 
the North and South for four years, but a testing out for 
all the future of one phase of life in the nation. The 
book is as wholesome as it is interesting, as attractive 
as it is vitalizing. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS—BOOK I. 
By Robert L. Short of the mathematical department 
of the Technical high school, Cleveland, and Superin- 
tendent of Schools William H. Elson of the same city. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

A very attractive volume in appearance, and in sub- 
ject-matter an excellent contribution to mathematical 
study. It is the result of an extended experience by 
each of the authors in such instruction, and has thus 
the advantage of tested knowledge. Its aim is to give 
usable knowledge of the principles underlying mathe- 
matics and ready control of them. In this Book I. 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are treated side by 
side as coordinate subjects, instead of as separate sub- 
jects. It covers straight lme geometry to proportion, 
and algebra through fractional equations. It is in- 
tended for one year’s work. We are confident that an 
examination of this volume by instructors will reveal 
decided merits. Certainly it comes from competent 
hands. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF AMERICAN CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. -By committee of .the New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 187 pp. Price, 50 cents 
net. 

A work of real merit, and designed as a training for 
citizenship. It is a labor of love by a committee of the 
association, comprising Lawrence B. Evans of Tufts 
(president of the association); Ray G. Huling of Cam- 
bridge high; John Haynes, Dorchester high; William 
B. Munro of Harvard; and Wilson Ryder Butler of New 
Bedford high (recently deceased). It has long been in 
course of preparation that it might be complete in all 
its parts, and be able to show its face without blushing 
among the numerous works of kindred character that 
have appeared of late years. It is especially designed 
for use in the secondary schools. It is in outline only, 
and will thus require supplementary reading: An ex- 
tended list of authors and their productions is appended. 
Every other page is blank to facilitate taking notes vy 
the pupil. 

THE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT. By Harry Erwin 
Bard, Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Cloth. 118 pp. 

This thesis, number 28 of the Teachers College 
“Contributions to Education” is a descriptive study of 
the relations between the city school district and the 
city, the city school district and the state, and finally a 
€escription of the provisions made by the state for the 
city school district with reference to its organization 
and fiscal affairs. The thesis covers the subject thor- 
eughly,—it is a good piece of work, and consequently 
holds up the standard of the Teachers College publica- 
tions. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS FOR SCHOOL 
AND CHOIR. Compiled and edited by Hollis Dann, 
professor of music at Cornell University. New York, 
Boston, Chicago: American Book Company. Large 
8vo. Cloth. 112 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The aim of the author in this book is to bring together 
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the most beautiful and attractive Christmas carols, the 
pest Christmas hymns, and a few standard Christmas 
anthems. Only music specially worthy of study is in- 
tended to be included. The book is intended not merely 
for use in schools, but also for competent choir leaders 
who are looking for excellent material for choruses. 
The insertion of metronome marks which indicate the 
general tempo will be found helpful. This, however, is 
intended not to fix absolutely the speed, but to indicate 
the general character of the piece, from which a con- 
ductor may vary according to his judgment. Every 
number in the collection has been tested by the editor 
to determine the best key for the most effective singing. 





T'JE CHILD'S HARVEST OF VERSE. By Mary W. 
Tileston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, “‘l- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This is a companion to Miss Tileston’s “Sugar, Spice, 
and All That’s Nice” and “Children’s Book of Ballads.” 
All three books are the best ever. The selections have 
been made with great skill and abounding good sense. 
There is no handier book of good verses to be had than 
any one of these. This is graded for children from 
seven to thirteen years of age. 


ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS—SECOND EDITION. By 
Robert 1. Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
Thomas C. Trueblood, University of Michigan. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 250 pp. 
The teaching of oratory has taken an entirely new ad- 

yance, has become highly popular in preparatory 
schools and colleges, and has become high art. The 
department of oratory in some of the universities is one 
of the strongest in intellectual vigor in the institution, 
and the brainy men seek the instruction. Two men 
who have contributed largely to the ennoblement of 
the department are the authors of this book, which rep- 
resents what they do and how they do it. It is a mas- 
terly treatment of a masterly art. 





STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Thomas Car- 
ter, author of “Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant,” 
“Shakespeare and Holy Scripture,’ ete. Illustrated 
in color by Gertrude D. Hammond. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Svo. Price, $1.50, 
net; postage, 15 cents. 

That Mr. Carter has been a close student of Shakes- 
peare his previous literary productions have borne tes- 
timony. Notwithstanding the immense popularity of 
the “Tales” of Charles and Mary Lamb, there is room 
for a new rendering, and Mr. Carter possesses the sym- 
pathy and literary style necessary to one who would as- 
pire to follow the Lambs. The plays which are retold 
here are “The Merchant of Venice,” “King Lear,” “The 
Winter’s Tale,” “Hamlet,” “As You Like It,” “Mac- 
beth,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Julius Caesar,” 
“The Comedy of Errors,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “The 
Tempest.” The sixteen plates in four-color process are 
by Gertrude D. Hammond, R. L., whose pictures are al- 
ways far beyond the level of mere book illustrations. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. Edited by 

Preston C. Farrar, A. M., of Erasmus Hall high 

school, Brooklyn. New York: Longmans, Green, 

& Co. 16mo. Cloth. 135 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

One of Macaulay’s finest essays, and dealing with 
that most thrilling event—England’s subjugation of In- 
dia. It has a place as a reader in “Longmans’ English 
Classics.” The editor gives an excellent introduction 
with the facts of Macaulay’s life and works, and alse 
gives admirable notes without which many portions of 
the text would be unintelligible. 

STORIES OF THE MENEHUNES. Hawaiian Tra- 
ditions Collected and Translated+ by Thomas G. 
Thrum. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. Artistic 
binding. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
The real story of the Brownies, the Hawaiian native 

wood folks, is told for the first time by Thomas G. 

Thrum in a series of translations of the most ancient 

traditions of this people. 





THE SCIENCE OF BEING WEIL. By Wallace D. 
Wattles. Published by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, 
Mass. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Elizabeth Towne is an exceedingly interesting factor 
in the American equipment for progressive thought and 
life. “The Nautilus” has as distinct a personality as 
any publication of the day, and the few books issued by 
her maintain this standard of personality and progress. 
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“The Science of Getting Rich,’ by Wallace D. Wattles, 
made a distinct impression and awakened much interest, 
and “‘The Science of Being Well” promises to be of even 
greater interest because literally everybody is concerned 
with this subject. There is no other book at all like 
this, and its advice is so spirited and pointed as to main- 
tain interest te the end. 

EMERGENCIES. By Charlotte Vetter Gulick.” Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. rice, 50 cents. 

This book is the last of a series of five volumes on 
hygiene by this author, the others being “Good Health,” 
“Town and City,” “The Body at Work,’ and “Control 
of Body and Mind.” The series is a valuable addition 
to hygiene literature by showing in a plain, conclusive 
manner the effect of good and bad habits and customs, 
and the advantages of correct living. These books con- 
tain much valuable and interesting information, and 
may be safely and advantageously placed in the hands 
of every child. 

STORIES FROM DANTE. By Susan Cunnington, au- 
thor of “Studies in Browning,” etc. Illustrated in 
color by Evelyn Paul. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 8vo. Cloth. 256 pp. Price, $1.50, net; post- 
age, 15 cents. 
The book here presented at a popular price is of value 

as a specimen of the highest class of workmanship in 

bookmaking, and as supplying a demand for an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the great Italian poet 
through a guide to assist them in their reading. The 
first two chapters give a picture of the Florence of 

Dante’s day and deal with the life stories of Dante and 

Beatrice. The remainder of the volume is devoted to 

stories of the lives of the most notable characters men- 

tioned in “The Divine Comedy.” The illustrations com- 
prise sixteen plates in four-color process by Miss Paul. 

Each picture is a careful study executed with a finish 

unusual in book illustrations. The artist has been 

highly successful in catching the spirit of Dante’s work. 


BUILDING YOUR BOY: HOW TO DO IT, HOW NOT 
TO DO IT. By Kenneth H. Wayne. Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco: A. C. McClurg & Co. Boards, 
(44%4x7.) 83 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

This is a mighty wholesome book. It is primarily 4 
book for fathers, and all the more important because it 
is for them, because it dares to assume that it is pri- 
marily the father’s business tO build the boy into a 
young man. It is admirably written. There are 
twenty-one chapters, each crisp, direct, and earnest, 
Here are sample titles of the chapters: Give Your Boy 
a Ohance, Get Interested in His Affairs, Put a Boy on 
His Honor, Don’t Strike Your Boy, Do Not Spy on Your 
Boy. Every sentence is vibrant. 





A FIRST READER FOR NEW AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS. Conversational and Reading Lessons. B 
Frances Sankstone Mintz. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, Cloth. Llustrated. 188 pp. Price, 
50 cents, net. 

From this time on the “Reader for Foreign-born Chil- 
dren” for steamer classes and evening schools will be a 
factor in book making, and the feature of such readers 
will be an introduction to American life. This is one of 
the first ventures in this new field. 


A PHYSIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO GEOG- 
RAPHY. By A. J. Herbertson, Ph. D., University of 
Oxford, England. Oxford Geography Series. Ox- 
ford, England: The Clarendon Press. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 120 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The British scientist and educator has a scholastic, 
interpretive, and expressive point of view not common 
in this country, and nowhere is more clearly seen than 
in their treatment of the science underlying physio- 
graphic studies. This little book, in all only 120 pages, 
is a treasure house because of what it says, of what it 
ignores, and of the way in which it presents and illus- 
trates the science of geography. 

DIXIE KITTEN. By Eva M. Tappan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.00. 

As a writer for children, the author of this delight- 
ful little book leaves nothing to be desired. Her suc- 
cesses of the past have led us to expect much in the 
future, and in her present offering she has amply sus- 
tained her reputation as an entertainer of children. 
Mothers and teachers looking for a book to read to 
their children, and little folks desirous of reading for 
themselves, will find this story to their entire satis- 
faction. 
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WITH LYON IN MISSOURI. By Byron A. Dunn, au- 
thor of “General Nelson’s Scout,” “Battling for At- 
lanta,” etc. With eight illustrations by H. S. DeLay. 
Ohicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 


This is one of the Young Kentuckian’s series by the 
same author, which now consists of six volumes. This 
series belongs to the general period of the Civil war. 
While “General Nelson’s Scout” deals with the struggle 
to hold Kentucky in the Union, this deals with a simi- 
lar struggle to hold Missouri. As the contest for Mis- 
souri was much more intense than that for Kentucky, 
this book is likely to prove correspondingly more ex- 
citing to the young reader. Mr. Dunn has kept close 
to the historical facts, examining official records and 
other accounts of the fight for Missouri. In Genera) 
Nathaniel Lyon the book presents one of the grandest 
and noblest characters of the war, one that ought to be 
an inspiration to the rising generation. The book is 
well printed and neatly bound. 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM. By Frederick Oren 
Bartlett, author of “The Seyenth Noon,” “The Web of 
the Golden Spider.” MWlustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christie. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 12muv. 
Cloth. 331 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is an exhilarating novel of the Catskill countrys 
full of the zest of out-of-door life, with delightful 
people and the most delicious plot. Humor and ro- 
mance at once travel gaily through its pages. An extra 
large edition has been printed to meet the advance sale 
of this newest book by this popular author. Those 
who have read the two books mentioned above by the 
same author will need no further incentive to read this 
latest one. Mr. Bartlett sustains his reputation of be- 
ing a popular novelist who always has not only a good 
story to tell but also something to say. 


WORLD CORPORATION. By King C. Gillette. Bos- 
ton: The New England News Company. Cloth. 240 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

There is nothing small about this proposition to or- 
gauize and maintain a “World Corporatioa.” It seems 
to the average individual that the United States steel 
corporation is rather a colossal affair, but it is a pigmy 
compared with this “World Corporation.” Its promoter 
talks of fifty billion dollars as the limit of its dream. 
And we are all asked to send in our shekels at the rate 
of $1 a share, and help out the dream. We are advised 
as follows: “Don’t put off.” “Don’t hesitate.” “Don’t 
be influenced by the selfish desire of the dollar to re- 
main in your pocket.” We are trying to accommodate 
etrec!ves to large things, but this “World Corporation” 
is tec large for us just yet. It declares itself ‘‘a world 
movement,” but we feel singularly disinclined to get 
into the movement. We “hesitate.” And we shall 
continue to allow Uncle Sam’s promissory note for $1 
“to remain in our pocket,’ even though it seems selfish. 


THE STORY OF OLD FRANCE. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
llustrated. 374 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

The “Eclectic Readings” for children by this noted 
publishing house are well known the country over. This 
volume on French history is among the most recent ad- 
ditions to these readers. It is designed for the upper 
grammar grades. It covers the entire period from the 
earliest times down to the death of Louis XIV., and in 
a most picturesque and thorough way narrates the many 
striking episodes in which that period abounds. It has 
several helpful maps, and scores of handsome illustra- 
tions—many full-page—of famous paintings. statues, per- 
sons, and buildings, that help greatly to illuminate the 
vivid and attractive text. The telling of this long his- 
tory of France evidently fell into competent hands when 
it was entrusted to Miss Guerber. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Court of Lucifer.” By Natban Gallizier.——‘‘The Lead of 
Honor.”’ By Nowal Richardson. ——‘*The Art of the Munich Gal- 
leries.”’” By F. J. Ansell & F. R: Fraprie. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

*Dhe Golden Hour.” By Prudence Lewis. Indianapolis: The 
Bobb’s- Merrill Company. 

‘New Geographies—First Book.” By K. 8. Tarr & F.M. McMurry. 
Price, 65 cents.——*‘A Modern Dictionary of the English ie “px 
Price, 6) cents.—*‘Introduction to General Chemistry.” By J.T 
Stoddard. Price, $1.60.—*Child Problems.”” By G. B. Mangold. 
Price, $1.25.—*The Age of Mammals.” By H. F. Osborn. Price, 
$4.50. New York: The Macmillan Compan 

“The New Gordon Readers."’ Teachers’ Manual and First Book: 
pate, 3) cents. Second Book; ie. 30 cents. Third Book; price, 

cents. Fourth Book; price, 50 cents. By Emma K. Gordon.—— 
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“Writing Latin,” (book one.) By J. E. Barss.——** Episodes from Dnu- 
mas’ Les Trois Monsquetaires. Edited by L.-H. B. Spiers. Price 
45 cents.——‘‘Progressive Problems in Chemistry.” By C. Basker. 
ville and W. L. Estabrooke.——_“‘ Book -keeping and Wastuese Practice. 
By Whigham and Frederick. Boston: D. (. Heath & Co. 
“Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” Edited by Brainerd Kellogg. 
Price, 25 cents.——“‘Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” Rditen by J. W. Aber- 
nethy. Price, 25 cents.—“Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.” Edited 
my age Kellogg. Price, 25cents. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
0. 


‘“*CThe Confessions of a Rebellious Wife.” 
the New Theatre and Others.” BY W. P.Eaton. Price, $1 50.——*The 
Prodigal | ProTem.’’ By F. O- Bartlett. Price, $1.50.—*“The 
Soenree- By W. Dawson. Price, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard 


0. 
““Confidences.’” By E. D. Lowry, M. D. i . C : 
Forbes & Co. rt is y Price, 50 cents. Chicago: 
‘Me an ter’s nguage Series,’ (Book On 
Two.) New York: American Boot Co. Onn, Ane Pee 
“The Balloon Man and Other Songs for Children.” By Helena 
Bingham. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Illinois Music Co. 
“Handicraft for Girls.” Prepared by Isabelle McGlaughlin. The 
Manual Arts Press. 
“Select Essays of Lamb.” By Howard Bement. Price, 40 cents.. -— 


Price, 50 cents.—*At 


‘‘Huxley’s Autobiography and Selected Essays.’’ Edited by S. E. 
Simons. Price, 40 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The New Christmas Book” Edited by J. C. Sindelar. Price, 30 
cents. Chicago; A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Yankee Doodle Book.”” By G. D. Optimus. Price, $1.00. 
Everett, Washington: J. B. Best & Co. 

“The Concept Standard.” By Anne M. Nicholson. New York: 
Teachers College. 

“Systematic Moral Education.” By J. K. Clark. New York: 
The A. 8. Barnes Company. 

‘Industrial aud Commercial Geography.” By Charles Morris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott compeny. 

. U. Vreeland and Regis 


 Anthol of French Prose.” By 
Michaud. rice, $1.40.—— “Domesticated Animals and Plants.” 
By Eugene Davenport. Price. $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co 


“Old Testament Narratives.” By E. C. Baldwin. Price, 20 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 


+ 6-0-0. ¢-¢-_______ 
Eyes Are Relieved by Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the f:ct that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, 
Granulation, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Eye Troubles; 
You Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Eyes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Bye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. 


TEXTILES 


By William H. Dooley, 





Principal of Lawrence (Mass.) Industrial School, 


The work begins with a thorough treat- 
ment of the production of wool, the pro- 
cesses which it undergoesand the manufacture 
of woolen and worsted yarn. Then follows 
a treatment of the weaving process and the 
finishing process. The discussion ends with 
a complete list of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics. Cotton, flax, hemp, and silk are all 
treated in the same thorough way, and the 
book closes with a valuable chapter on the 
testing of the various textile products. 

The author is unusually well fitted for the 
work which he has undertaken, andthe book 
is adapted to meet the needs of pupils pur- 
suing industrial and commercial courses. 





Cloth. Illustrated. 234 pages. Price, $1.25 
D.C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17, 18, 19: Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 


November 22-24: Virginia Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond; president, 
N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 


November 22-25: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. 


November 24-26: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
C. B. Rose,. Boise. 


November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


November 25, 26: Twenty-fourth an- 
nual Convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


December 3: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Boston; president, Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis. 


December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27, 28, 29: [Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 
December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 


eational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 


Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 


president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 


December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


Arizona Teachers’ 


December 27-30: 
Association, Douglas. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historica} 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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December 29-31: Associated Princt- 
pals, Syracuse; president, E. R 
Whitney, Schnectady. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia. Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


& 
- 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


RUMFORD.. W. H. 8. Ellingwood 
succeeds H. J. Chase as superintend- 
ent. 

AUGUSTA. Maine has 220 high 
schools that teach Latin, and more 
than 100 that teach Greek. Has any 
other state of its size such a record? 


VERMONT. 


Population, 355,656, a gain of 3.6 
per cent, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON. Frederick C. Mitch- 
ell, recently elected principal of the 
high school here, was brought up in 
Newfield, Maine, although born in 
Boston. He graduated from Par- 
sonsfield Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Maine. He has taught in 
Fort Fairfield and Camden, Maine, 
and Danvers, Mass., from which high 
school he came to Arlington this sea- 
son. 

BOSTON. Henry Pennypacker, 
the new principal of the Boston Latin 


school, was acting principal for a 
year. He follows a line of notably 
successful men, but it is clear to 


everyone that he has the rarest gift 
of despatching business, of keeping 
off the shoals and rocks. There is no 
loafing in his office and no indecision. 
His administration has already won 
Ligh praise. 

Miss mila C. Jordan, who succeeds 
Miss Sarah Fuller as head of the 
Horace Mann school for the deaf, 
has won a national reputation among 
teachers of the deaf for the part she 
has had in making this school one of 
the best in the world. 

The Boston Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Association now has 2,421 
members. In all there have joined 
the association in the ten years of its 
existencé 3,156. Of these 735 have 
died, retired, or become annuitants. 
Last year twenty-four became an- 
nuitants, making at present the num- 
ber of annuitants 168 who receive $15 
a month, Thirty-seven members who 
retired from the service of the city 
received at their request one-half the 
reservations from their salaries. The 
securities on hand are $299,150, plus 
a legacy of $908. - 

Pensions are beginning to be more 
worth while in this city. They are 
not adequate, but they are no longer 
disgraceful. Sarah J. C. Needham at 
sixty-eight retires on $540; Margaret 
BE. Winton, fifty-six, retires on $372; 
Elizabeth P. Norton, sixty-three, re- 
tires on $372. 

Miss Emily F. Carpenter, who has 
been transferred from the principal- 
ship of the Winthrop to that of the 
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Wells school, was elected principal in 
1902, She was the first woman prin- 
cipal ever selected for a Boston 
school, and the opposition was in- 


BROCKTON. Population, 56,878, 
a gain of forty-two per cent. 

BROOKLINE. State Commis- 
sioner David Snedden has chosen this 
town as his home, and will identify 
himseif with all local interests. 

CAMBRIDGE, Professor William 
James left an estate of $161,000. 

CHICOPEE. Population, 25,401, 
a gain of 32.5 per cent. 

FITOHBURG. Population, 37,826, 
a gain of 32.5 per cent. 

GROTON. The Northwest Middle- 
sex Association met here recently 
with Superintendent F. B. Spaulding 
of Newton as the principal speaker. 
E. L. Hayes of Townsend is presi- 
dent, and Abbie Green of Harvard 
secretary. 

MILTON. Charles L. Curtis. the 
new principal of the high school, is 4 
native of Freeport, Maine; was grad- 
uated at Harvard; has taught in Roy- 


alton, Vt., Lancaster and Newport, 
N. H., and Orange and Andover, 
Mass. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. The Associated Prin- 
cipals will meet here December 29 to 
31. The Syracuse chamber of com- 
merce has agreed to furnish a com- 
plimentary speaker of national repu- 
tation for the public meeting Friday 
evening, and will do everything in its 
power to so please the principals that 
they will never want to have the 
meeting elsewhere than in Syracuse. 
Among the speakers are Dr. Wheel- 
ock, Dr. Lyttle, and Dr. Draper of 
the state education department, Pro- 
fessor Percy Boynton of Chicago 
University, Professor Liberty 4H. 
Bailey of Cornell University, Profes- 
sor Horatio M. Pollock of Union Uni- 
versity, State Superintendent Francis 
G. Blair of Illinois, President Charles 
Thwing of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, District Superintendent Darwin 
L. Bardwell of New York city, Presi- 
dent Jacob G. Schurman, Cornell Uni- 
versity, L. L. Park of the American 
Locomotive Company, Charles W. 
Cross of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company. The Mathematics 
Teachers’ Association, the New York 
State Science Teachers’ Association, 
the Classical Teachers’ Association, 
and the Elementary School Principals 
and Teachers’ Association will meet 
at the same time and at the same 
place, thus making it convenient for 
persons attending the meetings to 
visit other departments. Arrange- 
ments in Syracuse will be the best 
ever offered the teachers. DB. R. 
Whitney of Schenectady is president, 
W. J. Deans of Elmira, secretary. 

SCHENECTADY Population, 72,- 
826, a gain of 129.9 per cent. 

NEW ROCHELLE. Population, 
28,867, a gain of 96.1 per cent. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. Population, 127,628, 
a gain of 50.1 per cent. Only three 
northern cities above 100,000 had 
greater per cent. of gain. 
PORTSMOUTH. Population, 33,- 
190, a gain of 90.5 per cent, 





ae) 





NEW JERSEY. 
PASSAIC. Population, 54,773, a 
gain of 97.2 per cent. 


DELAWARE. 


Population, 302,322, a gain of 9.5 
per cent. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. Population, 132,- 
685, a gain of 245.4 per cent. She 
leads the country in cities above 100,- 


000. Annexation helped some. 





FLORIDA. 


TAMPA. Population, 38,524, a 


-gain of 143.2 per cent. 


JACKSONVILLE. Population, 57,- 
699, a gain of 108 per cent. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Population, 154,839, a 


‘gain of 72.3 per cent. Next to Bir- 


mingham Atlanta leads the country 
in cities above 100,000. 

MACON. Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege has received, conditionally, 
$100,000 from the Rockefeller gen- 
eral education board. 





TENNESSEE. 

CHATTANOOGA. A most impor- 
tant meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association is to be held here 
on December 27, 28, and 29. It will 
undoubtedly be the largest gathering 
of the association that has ever been 
held. The feature will be the meet- 
ing of all co-operative committees in 
connection with each of the depart- 
ments for investigation and _ study, 
Round Table discussions, conference 
of teachers of agriculture and organi- 
zations of women’s club. Chatta- 
nooga is an admirable place for a 
great meeting, and we expect an ex- 
tremely successful meeting. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM. Trinity College is to 
receive $150,000 from the Rockefeller 
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material with cheap wood pulp. 
for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Samples and Information Free. 


ALWAYS, 


Inside Protection. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


general education board upon condl- 
tion that they raise a like amount. 
about which there will be no ques- 
tion. 


RALEIGH. Meredith College has 
received, conditionally, $50,000 from 
the Rockefeller general education 
board. 

TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH. Ina recent no- 
table street parade memorializing the 
remarkable growth of the city the 
schools bore a conspicuous part. 
The Alexander Hogg school built its 
own attractive and ingenious “float” 
in its manual training department. 

Population, 73,312, a gain of 174.7 
per cent. 

AUSTIN. Dr. Bird Thomas Bald- 
win, lecturer on education at the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor in educa- 
tion and head of the school of prac- 
tice teaching of the university. 

DALLAS. Population, 92,104, a 
gain of 116. per cent. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

WATERLOO. Population, 26,693, 
a gain of 112.2 per cent. 

RED OAK. Montgomery county 
is in line with the best. County Su- 
perintendent Clara Cowgill has 
aroused the entire county to appre- 
ciation of its possibilities and respon- 
sibilities. Three merchants in Red 
Oak are to pay the expenses to the 
agricultural short course at Ames of 
the three boys who win a place on 
the corn judging team. Not only 
will the merchants pay the expenses 
of the boys, but give to each a new 
suit of clothes worthy the occasion. 
Miss Cowsgill’s devotion to the rura! 
schools is so intense and her work so 
intelligent that the county commis- 
sioners appropriated $300 for her to 
use in any way she chose to promote 
the agricultural work of the boys. 
Miss Cowgill had the twenty best 
boys in the county make the first trial 
for honor place. From these twelve 
were selected. Later these twelve 
contested for the six best places, and 


An Honest PolicyAlways Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 
NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
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from these six three were ultimately 
selected to make the contest at Ames. 


——— 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. State Superintendent 
E. T. Fairchild shows that the per- 
centage of children in the state en- 
rolled in the school has increased 
nearly twenty-five per cent. in the 
last twenty years. 

WICHITA. Population, 52,540, a 
gain of 112.6 per cent. 





KENTUCKY. 

RICHMOND. Superintendent 
Coates of this city has been ap- 
pointed by the state superintentent 
as state supervisor of rural schools at 
a salary of $3,000. This position and 
that to which Superintendent Rhodes 
is appointed are provided for by the 
general education board, of which 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose of Washington is 
secretary. 

OWENSBORO. Superintendent 
McHenry Rhodes of this city has 
been appointed state supervisor of 
city school work by State Superin- 
tendent Elisworth Regenstein at a 
salary of $3,000. He will also be 
professor of education in the State 
University at Lexington. Mr. Rhodes 
has been one of the notably success- 
ful superintendents of the Middle 
West, Owensboro being as much a 
western as a southern city. 





MISSOURI. 

Population, 3,293,335, a gain of 6.2. 
Falls behind Massachusetts by 73,071. 
The latter gained twenty per cent. 

ST. JOSEPH. The business men 
raise $10,000 in a lump sum and the 
boosting committee has it to draw on 
in drawing and caring for conven- 
tions. That is why they took such 
good care of the State Association. 

KANSAS CITY. Population, 248,- 
881, a gain of 51.7 per cent., being 
sixth in per cent. of gain in cities 
above 100,000. 

FULTON. Westminster College is 
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one of three colleges west of the Mis- 
sissippi that is strictly a men’s col- 
lege. Dr. David R. Kerr, the presi- 
dent for six years, is developing a 
genuinely New England college, mak- 
ing it the Bowdoin of the Missouri 
valley. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Population, 25,531, a 


gain of 33.2 per cent. The popula- 
tion of the state is now 2,500,000. 

The students at the University of 
Wisconsin thus far this year num- 
ber 3,869, an increase of 416 over the 
same time last year. Over 430 stu- 
dents are enrolled in the college of 
agriculture for four-year and two- 
year courses. There is an advance 
of about thirty per cent. in the en- 
rollment in the winter dairy course. 
One of the most striking activities of 
the university this year is the social 
uplift movement. 

WAUSAU. The newly-elected offi- 
eers of the Wisconsin Association, 
which held its meeting at Milwaukee 
November 3 to 5, are C. C. Partin, 
principal of the high school of this 
city, president; Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, superintendent of Kenosha, and 
Professor M. V. O’Shea of the State 
University at Madison. 





ILLINOIS. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. Population, 
58,547, a gain of 97.4 per cent. 

CHICAGO. Simpler school build- 
ings have already saved since 1909 a 
half million dollars. 

Robert Foresman, one of the best 
known men in the book or music 
business, is now with the American 
Book Company in their western field. 
There are always things a-doing 
when he gets dowh to business. 

CHARLESTON. The _ thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Eastern IIli- 
nois Association was -held here on 
October 14 and 15. Charles H. Watt, 
county superintendent, Urbana, presi- 
dent; Leona F. Bowman, Decatur, 
secretary; H. M. Tipswood, Toledo, 
treasurer; George W. Brown, Paris, 
chairman education committee. 
In the thirteen years the association 
has met in Charleston three times, 
Mattoon, Tuscola, Paris, twice each, 
and Shelbyville, Pana, Urbana, and 
Danville once each. The speakers 
from outside the district were A. E. 
Winship, Boston; William A. Mc- 
Keever, Manhattan, Kan.; Mrs. Gud- 
run Thorne-Thompson, Chicago; 
Miss Zonia Bober, Chicago; Miss 
Jessie Field, Clarinda, Page county, 
Iowa; Dean James E. Russell, Teach- 
ers College, New York city; George 
E. Vineent, Chicago University, and 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn. The 
musical features were eminently 
gratifying. 

ROCKFORD. Dr. Julia H. Gulli- 
ver, president of Rockford College, 
who has already received special rec- 
ognition for scholarship, has been 
made doctor of laws by Smith Col- 


lege. It is only the second time that 
Smith Coliege has thus honored a 
woman. The trustees say in con- 


ferring this degree: “We wish to ex- 
press our esteem for a few women 
peculiarly eminent in scholarship and 
public service.” 

MORGAN PARK. Superintendent 
J. H. Heil has brought the schools to 
the highest state of efficiency along 
all lines. Salaries have been raised, 
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industrial work has been introduced, 
standards have been raised, and a 
course of lectures for the teachers 
and the public is maintained. 

DECATUR. Miss Leona Bowman, 
county superintendent, has won 
more than state-wide reputation by 
her efficient leadership of the rural 
life of the county.’ She has done 
more to develop the boys and girls 
of the county than was done in the 
twenty-five years preceding. Some 
time the Journal of Education will 
tell of some of the noble work 
achieved by her. 

PRINCETON. H. 8S. Magill, prin- 
cipal of the township high school, is 
a candidate for the state senate with 
every prospect of winning. This 
township high school was the first in 
the state, having been established by 
special act of the legislature in 1867. 





MICHIGAN. 

Population, 2,810,133, a gain of 16.1 
per cent. 

DETROIT. Population, 465,766, a 
gain of sixty-three per cent., being 
third in per cent. of gain, leading all 
northern cities above 100,000. 

FLINT. Population, 38,550, a gain 
of 194.2 per cent. 

PAINESDALE. in this purely 
mining community the school build- 
ing is so perfect in its appointments 
that there is no drinking cup but 
sanitary fountains everywhere. No 
child uses hand soap, but liquid soap 
only. 

HOUGHTON. The high school 
has a business course of highest or- 
der. About one-fourth of the stu- 
dents take it. The work is so thor- 
ough that the State University gives 
credit for all the work done in this 
course. 

MUSKEGON. The school system 
is extending its usefulness all the 
time. They have added a large print- 
ing press to the printing department, 
have purchased eleven musical  in- 
struments so that they may not be 


handicapped in Keeping a school or- 
chestra “well supplied with under- 
studies. They have also appointed a 
school nurse to act in conjunction 
with the three doctors that are em- 
ployed.as a medical advisory staff. 
They have also started a school for 
sub-normal children under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elsa M. Paul, who for- 
merly had charge of a similar school 
in Public School No., 15, Manhattan. 
New York city. They have supplied 
this room with quarter-sawed oak 
desks, with a piano, with work 
benches, in fact, with ‘everything 
that can be found in one of the best 
equipped schoolrooms. ‘The very en- 
vironment is having a wholesome ef- 
fect upon the children. 





NEBRASKA, 


WAYNE. The new normal school 
is enthusiastically welcomed by the 
people of northeast Nebraska. They 
will support it heartily. 

NORTH PLATTE. An innovation 
has been introduced in the high 
schools of this city. Students may 
take musical training, instrumental 
only, as part of their regular school 
work. Two half-hour lessons for 
eighteen weeks will give one point 
credit towards the necessary twelve. 
The teachers are approved by the 
school authorities, and the teacher 
must grade the music lessons as any 
other lessons,—only those who re- 
ceive satisfactory marks can count 
the course towards graduation. 

OMAHA. Population, 124,006, a 
gain of 21 per cent. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA FE. Walter J. Ballard 
calls attention to the promise of 
great advance in New Mexico:— 

New Mexico will come into the 
Union of States with an area of 122,- 
460 square miles (78,374,000 acres), 
of which two-thirds are public lands. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°°°°". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Wash 1505 Penn. Ave: Denver, Col. , 405 Bidg. 
A Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda. 
tions. bear’ ye > teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. Ser 
si JAC - -s - CHICAGO 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For cata) 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, MA 





Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, FiToHBURG, Mage. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
¢he commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
mw, Principal. 


—— 





KSON BOULEVA 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 1 Seay, tr t,t 9 


short notice for high e positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Pande "No savunte fee. , ’ wii 





Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Antolhogy of French Prose...... .............. Vreeland & Regis Ginn & Co., Boston $1.40 
Metcalf and Rafter’s Language Series.......... 

(Books 1 & 2) — American Book Co., N.Y. —— 
Modern Dictionary of the English Language... —— The Macmillan Co., os 60 
Introduction to General Chemistry............. Stoddard ‘* “ # 1.60 
SE chained bnbbidadencccpcac sss neebte Mangold 1s i: a - 1.25 


The Age of Mammais......................+..... Osborn “ . e . 4.50 
essive Problemsin Chemistry Baskerville & Estabrooke D.C. Heath & Co., Boston —— 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice.Whigham & Frederick ‘ ¥ os « —— 


The Concept Standard..............-+-s.eeseeees Nicholson _Teacher’s College, N. Y. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.................+.. 
- Twelfth Night................... 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.. ....... ...-+++0..... 
At the New Theatre and Others ............... 
The Predigal Protem................0.eeeee+ oeee 
The Scourge........... SS SO eer 
TNE Or Mss ccceccrgegetcss . osceccocce 
The Art of the Munick Galleries............... 
SN Fe COI I I open wn oF ab. c'0o dole ocee'ncds cece 
Industrial and Commercial Geography......... 
The Golden Hour............sccccesccccsecceseces 
The Balloon Man and Other Songs for 
SOD a0 0 anbebeenedio cd) saccesise sy cds bgpe 


. Abernethp [Ed 


Kellogg (Kd.] Chas. E. Merr Co., x. » ie 


4 oy “ “ .25 
Eaton Small, Mnsesee & Co., Boston 1.50 
Bartlett * va o - 

Dawson ‘ ~ ved % 1.50 
Richardson L.C.Page&Co. “ ane 
Ansell & Fraprie ‘* " - -- 
McGlaughlin Manual Arts Press, Peoria —— 
Morris J. B. Lippincott Co., Philaa —— 
Lewis The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap. —— 


Bingham Illinois Music Co., Chicago 650 








Its population is not far short of 
350,000—naturally largely of Mexi- 
ean birth or descent. Her piace will 
be forty-eighth on our starry flag, 
after sixty years of territorial exist- 
ence. 

New Mexico occupies a lofty pla- 
teau which reaches its greatest ele- 
vation in the north and west and 
slopes to the south and to the south- 
east, where lies the western part of 
the Llano Estacado, or staked plain, 
no part of the plateau being less 
than 3,000 feet above sea level, in- 
suring a healthful climate. The alti- 
tude of Santa Fe, the capital, is 6,- 
998 feet, and of Albuquerque, the 
principal commercial and the newer 
city, 5,008 feet, while that of Carls- 
bad is 3,122 feet. Several of 
the mountain ranges, particu- 
larly those of the north and in 
Lincoln and western Socorro, 
Grant, and McKinley counties, are 
covered with timber, the most val- 
uable being pine, although oak, juni- 
per, cedar, birch, maple, and other 
trees are common. 

In many of the valleys and moun- 
tain ranges (where the latter are not 
of exposed basalt) are nutritious 
grasses—at least fourteen varieties 
being found — affording fairly 
abundant food for the large flocks 
and herds. Bear, deer, moun- 
tain lions, wild cats and antelope 
elks are found in the moun- 
tains, and rabbits, hares, coyotes, 
and prairie dogs are common in the 
plains. 

While possessing important min- 
eral resources New Mexico is pre- 
eminently an agricultural country, 
more than 40 per cent. of the people 


pursuing gainful occupations being 
engaged in farming and_ stock 
raising. The territory has about 15,- 
000 farms, two-thirds of which are 
irrigated and which are worth fully 
$20,000,000. The total farm acreage 
is fully 6,000,000, but only about 5 
per cent. is under cultivation. The 





LAS VEGAS. The Normal Uni- 
versity takes a long stride forward 
in the opening of an elegant dormi- 
tory, Casa de Ramona. The univer- 
sity has great possibilities, but has 
hitherto been seriously handicapped 
from the lack of the boarding accom- 
modations which it now has. 


ARIZONA. 
The population is 204,354, a gain of 
sixty-six per cent. 
OKLAHOMA. 
MUSKOGEE. Population, 25,278, 
a gain of 494.2 per cent. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. Population, 


64,205, a gain of 539.7 per cent., dis- 
tancing all other cities. 


CALIFORNIA. 
PASADENA. Population, 30,291, 
a gain of 232.2 per cent. 
SAN DIDGO. Population, 39,528, 
a gain of 123.6 per cent. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. Population, 213,381, a 
gain of 59.4, making her fourth in 
per cent. of gain of cities above 100,- 


live stock on the farms can be safely 000 


estimated at a value of $15,000,000. 
The average size of all farms (exclu- 
sive of those of the Indians) is 464 
acres; or irrigated farms, 360 acres; 
average value per acre for irrigated 
land, $33; for best irrigated alfalfa 
land, $50 to $100; for irrigated fruit 
land, up to $400 and sometimes $500 
per acre. 

The crops are worth about $4,000,- 
000 a year and consist of (in order 
of value as named) forage, corn, 
wheat, orchard fruits, oats, beans, 
potatoes, barley, peas, and onions. 
The animals on the farms number 
about 7,500,000—two-thirds sheep. 
Large numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
horses are shipped each year, be- 
sides much weol and hides. 

New Mexico has nearly 3,000 miles 
of steam railroad; electric lighting 
in practically all of its cities and 
towns; more than 400 postoffices; 
some seventy-five daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals; first-class bank- 
ing facilities and resources; a large 
internal and external trade; a great 
wealth in timber and coal yet to be 
realized; and a spirit among its edu- 
cated and ruling citizens, New Mex- 
ican as well as American, which wil! 
earry it forward to much further 
progress and achievement as soon 
as its ship of state sets sail. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Dr. Kendric C. 
Babcock, president of the University 
of Arizona, has been appointed spe- 
cialist in higher education in the 
United States bureau of education at 
a salary of $3,000 a year. Dr. Bab- 
cock’s duties will be to visit institu- 
tions of higher education to collect 
data as to new movements, and to 
furnish information respecting such 
institutions. Dr. Babcock is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota, 
and took his doctor’s degree in his- 
tory at Harvard. He was in the his- 
torical department of the University 
of California at the time United 
States Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown was at 
the head of the department of edu- 
eation, and the commissioner has 
known of the rare scholarship and 
administrative ability of Dr. Bab- 
cock. No appointment could have 
been more wise, as all will say who 
have known his record at Harvard, 
Berkeley, and in Arizona. 


a 


a > 





UNCLE EZRA SAYS: 
“Poetic fire is the on'y kind uv 
fire thet kin burn in a cold room 
without any material fuel.”—Boston 
Herald. 
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B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE: 


Gus Edwards will hold over for a 
second week at B. F. Keith's theatre. 
He has proved to be one of the 
strongest attractions in many years. 
The supporting bill will be even 
stronger than that of last week, and 
will include a number of novel fea- 
tures seen here for the first time. 
Treat’s seals are announced as one of 
the leading features of the bill. Car- 
son and Willard, the German come- 
dians, also return, and a newcomer 
will be Harry L. Webb, who is one of 
the greatest favorites the West has 
ever had. in blackface _minstrelsy. | 


Another “seream”’ will be Grant } 


Simpson and Lulu McConnell in a 
comedy sketch called “A Stormy 
Hour.” Verona Verdi and her tal- 
ented brother will also appear; also 
Le Dent, the King’s Jester from the 
Folies Bergere in Paris with his re- 
markable feats of juggling. 

>  - 


THE MAGAZINES. 








—The October Harper’s presents a 
variety of interesting articles along 
with eight short stories by notable 
writers. Among the articles, “The 
Making of a Great Telescope,” by 
Professor G. W. Ritchey of the 
Mount Wilson observatory, describes 
one of the newest and largest tele- 
scopes in the world. “The Soil as a 
Battleground,” by A. D. Hall, F. R. 
S.. presents the very latest discov- 
eries in the great agricultural prob- 
lem of making the earth more fruit- 
ful. A quaint bit of out-of-the-way 
Scotiand is described in “A Royal 
Scottish Burgh,” by E. Charlton 
Fortune, with drawings by the au- 
thor. Ford Madox MHueffer con- 
tributes a further account of his ex- 
periences as a boy among the Pre- 
Raphaelite poets and painters of the 
past generation. William Gilmore 
Beymer in “Timothy Webster: Spy,” 
recounts the’ astonishing career of 
one of the foremost spies of the Civil 
war. Arthur Sherburne Hardy con- 
tributes another of his charming 
“Diane” stories. W. D. Howells, 
Norman Duncan, Brander Mat- 
thews, Mary Wilkins-Freeman, Ir- 
ving Bacheller, Clare Benedict are 
among the other story-writers repre- 
sented. 


—An organization composed of 


12,000 clubs, with a membership of; 


800,000 women, is the impressive 
subject of an article by Miss Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne in the October 
Century. This year this federation 
of clubs held its tenth biennial meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, and the showing 
of work actually accomplished was 
eloquent of the practical activity of 
the movement. One reads much tin 
the papers of the suffragettes and 
their doings; but this federation of 
clubs is a vastly different thing. Its 
active interests are found in almost 
every phase of the nation’s life; to 
enumerate what, it has done or is do- 
ing would tax the space allotted to 
a descriptive article. As Miss Haw- 
thorne puts it in a sentence, “The 
federation is the great mother, the 








great housekeeper, the great teacher 
of the nation.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes to a 

DID Y town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintendent 

f the town calls u him to secure him? In the one case the teacher is a supplient, 

for attention and consideration and intment; in the other he is the er of the 

8 ,and listens and considers and or withholds consent, Ask you in which 

attitude are likely to appear better ; EV R begin work in your new place under 

under w conditions you are likely to favorable auspices. Now the differ- 

ence is just ee between the recommendation aoe the Regen cy. oaenee oes 
ou a vacant, and you go there, v kely with a score o . 

z Looe? ana have tomahe your own introduction. The recommen- 


ork for which you are unfi 
dation often oonde the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appoiptment with 
an official who — all about you and — ve you ce he Pa time. 
aoe , . le a a ae Dee “ 
ove s “adore way? lent it more dignified, hee you come to K?2 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYFACUSE, B, Y. 





* BREWER, .ceume 
ae 4 4 LGENCY¥ 





EVERY DAY Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Celieger. Many of tii m 
excellent positions, and we a shave a chance to fill them. In busirets 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Do it new! 


THE ALBERT TE ACHERS’ AGEN 378 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Hil. 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 








2. « ’ introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Siscanet.'a Sanfiis 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





2 with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
PECIALISTS High, fabs ayer and Normal Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some “ig Pye 8 
tem of music and drawing secure Tie ioe to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Dulas Oot Pa., 236 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., . Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, $1 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBn.JGE H:. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° +:.29922.2 ,022Psozrctor= 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACBFRS’ AGFNCY. A superior agency for supericr 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 








Se ted 00066006 


We have unequaled facilities for piecing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
Agency Long distance Telephone. ae aiden’ nae, 


POSS OOOF $55 SHS COOSHO FS FH GHB OOS HHO OO ET OOOOORYH 





Winship 
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When ‘an operator tells you that she uses . 


the 


REMINGTON 


she stands up a little straighter, 


She knows as well as you do tha her ™ 


choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation — 
one which raises her in your estimation. 


Good Remington operators are bound to suc- J 


ceed because nooks are the good positions, and 
n schools are bound to succeed because 


they get the students 


Remington ioeuuines Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


| 


November 17, 1910 





Eric Pape School of Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3; 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave: & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














A NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, says of this Course : 

“*Ié is a clear statement of the best current thought 
oa the subject.” 


WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.: 

“tt is a most valuable contribution.” 
NATHANIEL BUTLER, LL.D.:: 


“*I marvel at the completeness of the work. 


Price 50 cents per single copy, including postage | 
Special 


rates to schools. 





Addresses by Jane Addams, Luther Halsey Gulick 
M.D., Joseph Lee, Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, and 
others. in PLAY CONGRESS PROCEED- 

INGS and THE PLAYGROUND. 
1907 Play Congress Proceedin . 
(cloth bound volume) 
1908 Play Congress photons - 
(cloth bou: aa 
1909 Play Congress Proceedin, - - 
(cloth bou: Salsenas 
Vol. 1. The Playground (7mumbers) - 50 
Vol, 2. (8 numbers) 55 
Vol. 3 ES bi (12 numbers) - 1.00 
Total $7.05 


Special Offer—the Six Volumes $5.50 


2.00 





For information, write 


Playground Association of America 


1 Madison Avenue New York City 





- $1.00 | 


2.00 














JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














